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ae Elections. The next four months 
@eecewill be full of the quadrennial sound and 
Ary, of exaggerated hopes and sickening doubts, 
| Forted charges and countercharges. ‘The Demo- 
cratic marth will show up as badly disorganized, divided within itself by 
basic differences in policy, and by not-so-basic rivalries and jealousies. 
The Republican party will show up as not especially unified, but less 
scatter-aimed than the Democratic party. ‘The Wallace party is a 
horsefly, biting both parties, but harassing the Democrats the worst, 
because most of the voters drawn to Wallace would normally vote 
Democratic. 

The labor vote will wiggle and wobble, with no high degree of heat 
for either party, and the relative indifference to either of the major 
parties 1s sure to breed a movement for a genuine third party, a labor- 
liberal party, for the elections of 1952 

The party platforms contain very little guidance for the average 
voter and are really not very important. The Democrats can point 
with pride, and promise everything for the future. ‘The Republican 
platform wraps up all issues in doubletalk which leaves the individual 
voter free to pick and choose whatever suits him, and discard the weakly 
worded qualifications. 

The Senate is a doubtful element in the national political picture. 
The Republicans will have trouble holding a majority of Senate seats, 
but they probably will do it. 

The Republicans will win the Presidency and Vice Presidency and 
the House, and they will have the edge for the Senate. ‘The chances 
of Republican success are at least 3 to 1. 
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Business Climate. Most businessmen like the idea of operating 
under a Republican administration for the next four years. They think 
it will be a “friendly atmosphere.” 

But those expecting a return of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover days 
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are due for a disappointment. ‘The U.S. 
has grown up since those times and has 
become a leader in world affairs. ‘This 
brings with it world responsibilities which 
no administration, either Democrat or Re- 
publican, can duck. It means that there 
will be a constant succession of unfamiliar 
international problems. It means we must 
maintain a big Army, Navy and Air Force. 
It means a large budget and continued 
high taxes. It means that we can’t relax. 


The Business Present. Business is 
busier than it has ever been in peacetime. 
Last year industry turned out more stuff 
for people to buy than ever before. ‘This 
year the record of last year will be topped 
by substantial margins. 

Added to this, industry is catering well 
to its own appetite, building new plants, 
new machines, new industrial equipment to 
make more of the goods which customers 
are clamoring to buy. 

More than 60 million people are at work, 
drawing good pay. ‘The “full employ- 
ment” which “crackpots” used to dream 
about is with us as an actuality. A miracle 
has occurred, and no one seems to regard 
it as a miracle. 


The Business Future. | or the sec- 
ond half of this year business will continue 
on a boom, on approximately the same 
plateau as now. 

Consumers are eager to buy many things 
which they have not yet bought. This is 
shown by a survey of consumer buying 
habits conducted by 
the Federal Reserve aug 
Board. | 

Comparison of the 


demand figures with §& 

the production figures © /| 
suggests that next 

year, 1949, is likely to 
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be another boom year. 4| | ( 
At least the first six §& i 


months of it will be, 
and these can be seen 
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Our own domestic requirements are 
enough to make active business, but in 
addition and on top are the Marshall Plan 
exports, the rearmament program, and the 
prospect that by next year the United 
States will also be helping to arm Western 
European nations. 


Shortages. ‘The biggest dark spot in 
the short-range picture is the shortage of 
raw materials, especially metals. Begin- 
ning later this year and getting more pro- 
nounced throughout next year there will 
be pinches in many materials. ‘There 
simply will not be enough of many things 
to fill the demand. By this time next year 
many industries will be having nightmares 
over shortages. These will not be acutely 
serious for the economy as a whole, but 
they will be painful to those who get 
pinched. 

Some sort of trafic control of the flow 
of materials is bound to be established 
next year. 


Coal. Another dark spot is coal. The 
reserve supply is very low. ‘The countrv 
will suffer from top to bottom and from 
side to side from any stoppage in coal. 
The economy actually can not afford the 
“vacation,” but it is in the contract and it 
is a fact. From day to day no one ever 
knows precisely what John Lewis will do, 
but if he pulls a strike, the government 
will get another injunction, a delaying 
action. Postponement always seems like 
good news, but postponement of any strike 
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Rabbit fur is in danger of being robbed of a 
lot of aliases, for fur producers are asking 
Congress to pass a labeling act requiring all 
fur garments to be accurately labeled. 
Dairymen are pushing for a commemorative 
postage stamp to honor the inventor of the 
glass milk bottle, Dr. Harvey D. Thatcher of 
Potsdam, N. Y. . Food preservation by 
the use of penicillin is a subject under study. 
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in coal until the fall months, when the 
weather gets cold, wou'1 not be good news 
to anyone except the union. 

Anyway, the coal miners have the coun- 
try over the barrel, and the outcome is 
likely to be acquiescence in higher pay and 
pensions, and then a higher price for coal. 


Manpower. Underlying all other 
shortages is the basic shortage of people 
available for work, and as rearmament 
gains speed, this shortage will become more 
acute. (For a further discussion of this 
problem, see page 9.) 


Wages, Strikes. Despite some cur- 
rent troubles, the strike picture has bright- 
ened during the past month. It has 
brightened because leading companies, 
starting with General Motors, have agreed 
to pay instead of fight. A series of wage 
raises is IN progress, varying in amounts, 
ranging from under 10 cents an hour to 
well above that. Many businesses, both 
big and little, will have to count on pay 
raises within the next six months. 


Cost of Living. ‘This is likely to go 
up a few points by the end of the year. 
Sometime next year, probably in the latter 
half, the cost of living may slip a little, due 
to lower prices of food at that time. Cost 
of living as a measure stick for wages has 
been recognized recently by many com- 
panies, with no roof on the up side, but 
with a floor on the down side when it 
comes. 
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Prices. ‘(he price-boosting movement 
is still under way, and probably will con- 
tinue for six months or a year, but at a 
slower rate. The movement is restrained 
by growing price competition. ‘There are 
limits to what people are willing to pay. 
The limits are higher than they were con- 
sidered a year ago, but they still exist. 


Autos. Production this year will hit 
about 442 million cars, instead of the 
hoped-for 5 million. As a consequence, 
millions of people will have to wait their 
turn, and might as well count on it. Prices 
for new and used cars will stay high. 


Houses. = The housing boom will go 
right along through this year and well into 
next year. ‘There are no signs of slacken- 
ing. Prices are on a plateau, not much 
higher, not much lower, and it seems that 
the plateau will continue. The acute 
building material shortages of last year are 
easing up. 


Household Appliances. There's con- 
tinuing big demand, continuing big supply, 
and the housing boom supplies a continuing 
market for all the lines of appliances that 
enter into housekeeping. Competition is 
stiff, and there may be price cuts, but if 
so they will not be deep, not of the throat- 
cutting variety. 


Clothing. People are better dressed 
than at any time in the nation’s history. 
They have the money, and would buy 
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Tooth Powders—watch for a new wave 
of them featuring ammonium ions. Prelim- 
inary tests indicate that these ions slow up 
tooth decay in the mouths of people who are 
susceptible to caries, which is the dentist’s 
word for cavities. . Versatile nylon 1s now 
being used for light-duty bearings, and to 
make cool ventilated mesh pockets for men’s 
pants. . . . Men’s suits made entirely from 
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rayon are proving popular this summer. . . 
Cotton is being tried out as an insulation for 
refrigerator cars. . . . Bookstore business is off, 
and competition from mail-order book clubs 
is blamed for part of the fall off. Booksellers 
threaten to haul book publishers into court on 
charges of violating the fair trade laws by sell- 
ing books to the clubs at lower prices than 
they sell to bookstores. 
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more, except for prices. ‘The high-priced 
quality lines are handling more medium- 
priced goods. ‘The medium-priced lines 
are shifting to lower-priced. ‘The loudest 
price shrieks are over shoes. 


Meat. More people are buying more 
meat than ever before, and this condition 
is sure to continue. More corn this sum- 
mer will mean more pigs next spring, and 
more pork later next year. A bigger sup- 
ply of beef is several years off. Meat 
prices will stay high. 


Milk. Since the war started, people 
of the United States have taken to drinking 
so much milk that there isn’t enough left 
over to make enough butter, cheese and 
other dairy foods. ‘The only answer is more 
milk cows, but they require more feed, 
more barns, more facilities. So more milk, 
like more beef, is years away. 


Farming. By and large, farming will 
remain a profitable occupation this vear, 
next year, and for some time thereafter— 
despite lower prices. Some fruits have felt 
the squeeze of surplus production, and 
grains may be headed for similar fate in 
the next year or two. Farm-land prices 
have passed their peak and are headed 
gently downward. 

The scientific revolution in agriculture is 
getting a boost from chemical cultivating. 
Besides the well-known 2,4-D, other new 











Your will .. . The new tax law helps § 
husbands and wives not only on their in- 
come taxes, but also on their estate and 
gift taxes. In effect the law considers that 
for tax purposes the husband and wife are 
joint owners of whatever he, she or they J 
have. Thus the husband may give his wife 
or a child, or someone else, roughly twice | 
as much without tax (on small sums), or 
more than twice as much with the same | 





tax (on large sums). 








weed killers and methods of applying them 
are being tried experimentally. If they turn 
out as well as farm scientists hope, a farmer 
will be able to spray his field after planting 
and forget about weeds for the rest of the 
summer. ‘Tests last summer in weedy river 
bottom lands show that 2,4-D properly 
applied gave 10 bushels more corn per acre 
than mechanical cultivating. 


Taxes. The Republicans would hate to 
boost taxes next year, but they may have 
to, as a result of high expenses for arma- 
ment and foreign aid. If they succeed in 
stalling a raise in ‘49, they undoubtedly 
will be forced to it later. 

Meanwhile, the tax revision law will be 
enacted next year. It makes no outright 
changes in rates, but the changes in pro- 
visions will result in some benefits to peo- 
ple with higher incomes. 


Boom and Bust? Farsighted bus1- 
nessmen are wondering how long the cur- 
rent boom can last. ‘hey see at present a 
condition which the economists call “full 
employment economy.’ It might also be 
called “full blast economy,” or “capacity 
economy. ‘Theoretically this could con- 
tinue forever, but only if prices and wages 
are put in balance so that there will be a 
ready market for things the factories turn 
out. But if the mounting spiral of wages 
and prices continues, it will leave behind 
it a lot of people whose incomes do not go 
up and who, therefore, will lose some of 
their buying power and make a drag. 

l’urthermore, if some industries cut pro- 
duction rather than cut prices in order to 
maintain high production, this will knock 
the props out from under the capacity 
economy. If everyone, especially those 
who direct businesses, were to learn the 
laws of good economic health, the capacity 
boom could run indefinitely. ‘The indica- 
tions are, however, that many people have 
not learned. 

So the ultimate outlook is for some sort 
of a bust sometime, and the time will be 
discussed in a future issue of this magazine. 
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ents and readers throughout the nation.Write 


us what is happening in your community. 


OUND THE COUNTRY 


These are special reports from our corres pona- 


operations here, equidistant from 
Hawaii and New England, ends 
of the line Time, Inc., has 
begun transferring its circulation 
paperwork here But the air 
age brings its troubles, too. United 
has a four-hour hop to the Coast. 
“Such a short ride for so much 
money,” sighed an old lady pas- 
senger. “Next time I think [ll 
take the train.” 





DENVER—In this big broad-shouldered 
countryside there are more “rural” million- 
aires than urban. Hundreds of wheat 
farmers, ranchers, oil men and implement 
dealers, broke 10 years ago, can now rate 
paper wealth in seven figures. Like the 
Montanan buying insurance: . and, 
oh, yes, I want coverage for my four 1948 
Hudsons, one for me, one for my wife, 
one for my daughter, and one for my son.’ 
And they're land-crazy; they’re buying up 
the prairie at $50 to $100 an acre as if 
they were paying only $5 or $10. One old 
boy, who has watched things come and go 
out here, says it’s good the income tax 
drains off much of the money. Otherwise 
inflation would flatten the place like a pan- 
cake. 

Nowhere does prosperity stomp on thin- 
ner crust. Nature sends duststorms and 
trouble starts. But no one expects a repe- 
tition of the appalling dust catastrophes 
of the 1930's. ‘The reasons are: (1) im- 
proved machinery to stir the soil without 
overturning it, to keep it cloddy, to keep 
the trash on top to baffle the wind; and 
(2) in the 1930’s with low-priced wheat 
most land was abandoned before it blew. 
People will fight harder to hold it this time 
with wheat at more than $2. 

The seven fat years are stretching into 
eight. Wheat is not so lush as in 1947, 
but other crops and livestock are, and 
prices remain high. 

Denver has begun to realize that whereas 
in the land age she was equally far from 
everywhere, in the air age she is equally 
near... United Airlines is transferring 
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SAN FRANCISCO—Just as for almost everybody 
else these days there is talk of salary raises 
for the County Board of Supervisors here. 
Advocates remind that these public serv- 
ants (part-time) make only $200 a month, 
that their responsibilities have increased, 
their living costs risen and, anyhow, they 
haven’t had a raise since 1911. 


HICKORY, N.C.—In this locality of 25,000, 
known as the “best balanced town” in the 
state, some people are talking like this: 
When you consider that 30 million of our 
60 million employed in this country have 
an average of perhaps $40 a week take- 
home pay, how can any purchases be made 
after rent, groceries, lights, heat and water 
bills are paid? Many people here think 
that business could operate with smaller 
profits to help bring prices down. 


HYANNIS, MASS.—Some faulty marketing prac- 
tices, going back two years, are reflected 
now in falling prices of cranberry bogs. 
And many properties bought unwisely 
with large mortgages now loom as life- 
time burdens. ‘There is talk of establish- 
ing an institute, as in the apple and meat 
industries, to help sell cranberries. 


LOS ANGELES—Congressional authorization 
for increased procurement of military air- 
craft probably won't be reflected immedi- 
ately in Southern California airframe man- 
ufacturing pay rolls. (Such employment 
is down from a state-wide wartime peak of 
329,900 to a slim 88,300.) 


The new program, actually, won't do 
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much more than offset the expirations of 
current commercial plane contracts. And 
already there is more than enough floor 
space in existing plane plants; so whatever 
the new program may prove to be it prob- 
ably won’t require new plant construction. 
Furthermore, any gains from the new 
stimulation shouldn't be too apparent be- 
fore 1949. 

New enlarged automobile assembly 
plants out here should deliver a record 
650,000 units this year, second only to 
Detroit and nearly 500,000 more than 
Los Angeles plants produced in the last 
pre-war year. 

Housing construction is unprecedented 
in volume but hasn’t dented the demand. 
The shortage contributes to a_ steadily 
growing trafic snarl of workers who, un- 
able to find quarters near jobs, frantically 
criss-cross the city going and coming from 
work. Exhaust fumes from their auto- 
mobiles contribute much of the smog that 
saturates the air. 

California orange growers have asked 
the federal government to extend inter- 
state regulations to cover intrastate ship- 
ments so (it is hoped) home prices can be 
brought down. It is claimed here that 
California oranges now cost as much in 
Los Angeles as in New York. Just why 
California growers need federal help to 
bring down home prices an estimated 3 
cents a pound isn't clear. Some think, 
however, that local grumbling over the 
prices charged for fruit seen growing all 
around the city may have had something 
to do with the request. 

There is a feeling hereabouts that South- 
ern California deserves some _ ardent 
political courting. Los Angeles County’s 
3,611,000 population in 1947 is expected to 
reach 3,803,700 in 1948; and other South- 
ern California counties may be counted 
on to add to the total. ‘Thus the potential 
vote of the area is impressive. 


YORK, NEB.—There are some 6400 people 
here in this county seat, and 99 percent of 
the town’s income stems from surrounding 
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farms. Just now crops are good and the 
outlook is good. But there is one question 
people constantly chew on: When will 
“big business,” if ever, recognize such 
grass roots areas as these? Will business 
ever schedule part of its production of 
new merchandise for such areas, or always 
wait until the industrial markets are satis- 
fied, and then allow places like York, Neb., 
the overflow? 


AUGUSTA, ME—Chain-store managers here say 
that dollar volume is “fair to good” but 
unit volume is low. Hotel men say there 
are more salesmen around in the last six 
months and the salesmen “get out’ in the 
mornings; there’s no more lolling to read 
the paper during breakfast. And there's 
much less hanging around the tap room 
at night. In the cotton and woolen mills 
and shoe shops, workers are being passed 
on to less profitable work, then laid off. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Prices are the main, over- 
shadowing subject here. ‘Talk indicates 
that average people are actually running 
out of money, are not able to buy things 
beyond bare living essentials. People are 
getting conservative, not through choice 
but necessity. 


LEWISTON, MONT.—Pcople hereabouts are buy- 
ing residences and business properties at 
three times their worth, and farms and 
ranches at even higher ratios. Consider- 
able outside capital is coming in to buy 
farms and ranches. Some deals involve 
from $50,000 to $300,000. But many 
ranchers who are offered these inflationary 
prices refuse to sell because of the “tax 
take.” ‘They hold the land and use surplus 
income on improvements. Some improve- 
ments include extensive fencing costing 
$550 a mile as against a pre-war cost of 
$140. New irrigation, water, electric and 
heating systems also are being built at 
double and triple pre-war costs. <A jittery 
feeling which set in over a year ago 1s 1n- 
creasing, and is stimulating the rush to get 
idle money into real estate investment. 
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™"y"HE U. S. decision to rearm in the 

midst of an uneasy peace holds special 
significance for American businessmen and 
consumers as a whole. It will put new 
stresses on an economy that already is 
stretched drum-tight, for it comes at a time 
when basic materials such as steel and oil 
still are short, when there is almost no slack 
in the supply of manpower. And the diffi- 
culties will increase as the military program 
gathers momentum. 

That program is far from being a full- 
scale mobilization for war—yet. Neverthe- 
less, in the next few months its effects will 
begin making themselves felt. 

Industries which use steel or products 
made from it will find it increasingly difh- 
cult to get supplies. ‘The same will be true 
of users of so-called strategic materials such 
as manganese, tin and chrome, for the 
government is intensifying its plan to stock- 
pile more than 60 of such critical war ma- 
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terials. ‘That long-awaited day when you 
can walk in and buy an automobile off the 
dealer's showroom floor will be further post- 
poned. Prices for almost everything will 
tend to stay up, if not to rise still higher, 
and thousands of workers now engaged in 
producing consumer goods may have to 
change jobs in order to turn out military 
equipment. 

It will all be unpleasantly reminiscent 
of wartime but without the unifying influ- 
ence of actual war. 

By itself, the rearmament program would 
present no problem because its dimensions 
—up to now—are modest. Even at its 
peak, the 70-group aircraft program for 
the Air Force, plus the Navy’s plane needs, 
calls for only 8000 planes a year. ‘That's 
approximately what the industry turned 
out in a single month at the peak of the 
World War II effort. 

The trouble is that the new rearmament 
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program must be superimposed on the de- 
mands of the Marshall Plan, and both call 
for materials and products which could all 
be absorbed by civilian users. 

Furthermore, the government has de- 
cided that in addition to arms, certain steel 
requirements, essential to both national se- 
curity and the civilian economy, must be 
given preferential treatment. ‘These in- 
clude housing, the building of 10,000 
freight cars a month this year, expansion 
of the domestic production of petroleum 
and the activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Although only part of the steel ear- 
marked for these purposes represents en- 
tirely new demands, any major increase 
over last year’s demand will mean that the 
civilian economy is going to be squeezed. 
And actually the prospects are that the situ- 
ation will get worse rather than better. 

The rearmament tide is running. The 
nation has decided to bolster its dwindling 
military power. Barring some miraculous 
improvement in our relations with Russia, 
the tempo of rearmament will increase in 
the foreseeable future, rather than dimin- 
ish. The budget for military purposes in 
the current fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1949, is about 14 billions, but authorities 
already say that next year it will approxi- 
mate 20 billions. 

Just who gets squeezed in this process, 
by how much and when, are questions that 
are rooted in many imponderables at this 
time. There are, however, some guideposts 
for businessmen. 

Newcomers in almost any industry can 
virtually take it for granted that they will 
be on the short end in getting supplies of 
steel, particularly if allocations continue to 
be made on a voluntary basis. The steel 
industry long has followed a policy of giv- 
ing its old customers the preference. 

In the case of housing, the steel shortage 
will squeeze seriously. The steel products 
industry advisory committee agreed re- 
cently to allocate about 212,000 tons of 
steel for house-heating equipment—warm- 
air furnaces, etc. But it flatly refused to 
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consider any increase in allotments for steel 
houses on the ground that such housing 
takes an inordinate amount of steel com- 
pared with conventional types. 


WHAT ABOUT 
GovernmentControls? 


''T’ would be relatively simple to forecast 
where the materials shortages would hit 
hardest if the program were definitely to 
be handled under a system of compulsory 
controls. In that event, the government 
would decide which activities were “essen- 
tial,” and would allocate materials and 
manpower accordingly. That probably 
would be the orderly course to follow but 
it would mean curtailment, at least tem- 
porarily, of free enterprise. This would be 
repugnant to Americans in peacetime—and 
improbable in a presidential election year. 
There is strong sentiment in government 


= 








For further information 


If you are interested in munitions con- 
tracts or want to have your plant surveyed 
as a potential military supplier, see your 
local procurement officer. If you don’t 
know who he is, direct your inquiries to: 


’ The Director, Logistics Division 
General Staff, U. S. Army 
Washington 25, D. C., or 





Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel : 
U. S. Air Force i 
Washington 25, D. C., or 


| Chief of Materials Division 
Office of the Under Secretary of the Navy 
Washington 25, D. C. 





ase 


i For detailed information on military 
+ procurement, including the addresses of 
& purchasing offices for all branches of the 
+ armed services, the Munitions Board has 
> a new printed guide for industry which 
can be obtained from the Superintendent 
; of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
5 25 cents. 

——— ME ae Roem, 2 SRL acd 
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right now to impose broad compulsory con- 
trols in order to insure completion of the 
various programs and to minimize the 
inflationary pressures that they inevitably 
create. In fact, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, which includes a majority 
of the Cabinet, has recommended to the 
President that Congress be asked to au- 
thorize full wartime controls on a stand-by 
basis. ‘The board proposed that skeleton 
government agencies be established now to 
prepare plans for price and wage controls, 
rationing, priorities, manpower allocations. 
President Truman, however, turned the 
plan down as asking too much, too soon. 

Even if the President had accepted the 
Board’s recommendations and submitted 
the whole program to Congress, there is 
scant chance that the lawmakers would go 
along with it before the elections. ‘They 
are likely to try alternatives, half-measures, 
first. 

There is actually some sentiment in Con- 
gress in favor of giving the government 
authority to allocate scarce metals. But 
that’s about as far as it is likely to go this 
year. Of course, any new international 
crisis would alter the picture overnight. 

Some government economists who have 
been measuring the probable effect of the 
rearmament and Marshall Plan programs 
predict privately that next September will 
see lines of harried businessmen forming 
in the Washington anterooms of govern- 
ment offices, clamoring for a larger share 
of basic raw materials. If their distress is 
sufficiently acute and widespread, Congress 
may take earlier action on controls, at least 
in a limited way. 


T was partly to forestall mass descents 
é of confused businessmen upon Wash- 
ington, which marked the early days of 
World War II, that the reorganized Muni- 
tions Board recently launched a survey of 
11,000 manufacturing plants. The purpose 
was to determine their prospective suit- 
ability for handling munitions contracts. 

The board hopes ultimately to extend 
the surveys to 25,000 plants. This means 
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that if your plant has not already been 
visited by a representative of the board, it 
may be soon. 

These surveys are part of the nation’s 
long-range, permanent National Mobiliza- 
tion Plan and have no direct relation to the 
current rearmament program. But they 
do serve as a reminder of a parallel between 
the present situation and that which pre- 
vailed prior to World War II. 

At that time, the U. S. had a National 
Mobilization Plan which was supposed to 
put the country’s industry un a war basis 
on “M” Day. It never was used, partly 
because it “presumed a state of war under 
which almost any power could be had from 
Congress for the asking.” Industry ulti- 
mately was mobilized for war, but it was 
on a step by step basis. In that respect, at 
least, history seems to be repeating itself. 
Again we have an Industrial Mobilization 
Plan and again we are mobilizing industry 


step by step. 


To gauge the impact of the present mili- 
tary and essential civilian programs on the 
rest of the economy, look at the require- 
ments for some of the larger segments: 


PINCH ON 


Manpower 





EFORE World War II there were 
B 8 or 9 million unemployed in the 
U.S. ‘Today, as most employers know, the 
labor situation is tight—particularly in 
skilled workers. ‘There are not more than 
2,200,000 jobless in the entire country. 
That is not even normal “frictional” unem- 
ployment—the ordinary shifting of workers 
from one job to another. Furthermore, 
this group cannot be counted on to relieve 
the shortages to any great extent, primarily 
because they are widely scattered. ‘They 
are not where the jobs will be opening up. 
Many do not have the skills required. 

Even in areas where there are slight local 
surpluses of labor, there already are what 
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the experts call “‘skilled stringencies.”” Gen- 
erally speaking, the industrial areas of New 
England and the North Central States 
have a tight labor supply. The only spots 
where there is any appreciable slack are 
the wartime shipbuilding cities. 

The Department of Labor estimates that 
the rearmament program and the Marshall 
Plan will create about 1,500,000 new jobs 
to be filled in the next year. ‘The normal 
increase in the country’s labor force in that 
time is expected to be about 700,000—high 
school graduates and others reaching work- 
ing age—and that presupposes that some 
200,000 ex-GI’s now in school will be seek- 
ing jobs. This would leave a net labor 
shortage of about 800,000. 

Remember, too, that the armed services 
will take a minimum of some 700,000 
males, 80 percent of whom would normally 
be employable. 

How many women can be induced to 
return to the factory? ‘The urgency and 
patriotic incentive which war provides are 
missing. Also, marriage and birth rates 
have hit all-time highs in the last couple 
of years, so a much higher proportion of 
young women who otherwise would be 
employable now are at home caring for 
children under five years of age. 

These factors may be somewhat offset by 
the rising cost of living, which will make 
employment more attractive to some 
women. Moreover, so many women have 
had factory experience that they will not 
be so timid about taking defense jobs. 


ANPOWER specialists say it is in- 
evitable that there will be brutal 
competition among industries and em- 
ployers for skilled workers. ‘The housing 
boom, for example, almost certainly will 
attract workers from agriculture. Aircraft 
jobs will pull workers from automotive 
plants and other metal working industries. 
In an effort to hold such dislocating influ- 
ences to a minimum, the government wants 
employers to do their labor recruiting 
through state employment offices, which 
used to be part of the national employment 
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Scrap: long haul home 


Battle-damaged tanks and other high- 
grade steel scrap are being brought all the 
way from Germany to the U. S. as part of 
the government’s intensive effort to help 
increase production of steel. 

Without adequate supplies of such 
scrap, the steel industry is almost power- 
less to step up its output. And the current 
supply of scrap is seriously low. In 1940 
there were approximately 10 million tons 
of scrap and pig iron reserves in this coun- 
try. Today there are fewer than 4% 
million tons available. 

Two months ago, the Department of 
Commerce announced plans for the im- 
mediate return of one million tons of scrap 
from Germany, some of which is held by 
the Army and some by Germans. ‘There 
are between 5 and 10 million tons of iron 
and steel scrap in Germany and another 
7 million tons in the Pacific area. 

Hitherto, it has been regarded as un- 
economical to import steel scrap. But at 
today’s prices it is actually cheaper to ship 
scrap from European ports to the Atlantic §& 
seaboard than it is to haul it by rail from 
| most collection points in this country. 


4a sais : 


service and which can advise employers 
where any local labor surpluses exist. 
Some other hints on manpower: 











& Consider the labor supply when award- 
ing subcontracts. If possible, don’t choose 
your suppliers in areas already burdened 
with military orders. 
Pm Avoid “ganging up” with other employ- 
ers, especially on a community basis, to 
advertise in other communities for workers. 
& Get started early on your job-training 
programs. Employ ers should see if job 
patterns can be broken down to make each 
worker's task as simplified as possible. 
The aircraft industry demonstrates what 
may be expected in the w ay of manpower 
problems. The armed services’ plane re- 
quirements will create some 200,000 addi- 
tional jobs in aircraft plants. At the outset, 
the need will be for engineers and other 
highly skilled technicians. But by Septem- 
ber it is estimated that the expansion of 
production-line forces will be under way at 
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a number of plants. A substantial propor- 
tion of the early plane orders in this pro- 
gram will be for planes which are already 
in limited production. 

The plane makers probably will be able 
to recruit some of their labor from the 
ranks of women who did similar work dur- 
ing the war and they will doubtless get a 
good share of the new workers. But the 
rest of the workers will have to be diverted 
from other jobs. 

Ironically, just at the time when the 
government is trying to coordinate indus- 
try’s employment practices and when in- 
dustry is going to need the most guidance 
on labor supply, the Labor Market Infor- 
mation section of the U. S. Employment 
Service has been “economized” by Con- 
gress down to the point where it is smaller 
than in 1938. It now has a total of only 
17 employes. 


STEEL: 


Scarcestt Material 





%)) EXT to manpower, steel probably will 
* “cause businessmen their worst head- 
aches in the immediate future. The U. S. 
produces about 66 million tons of finished 
steel products annually. ‘That has not been 
enough to meet the civilian demand since 
the war. Recently, some of the big auto- 
mobile manufacturers have had to shut 
down temporarily for lack of certain kinds 
of steel, particularly sheets. 

Just at the time the industry was be- 
ginning to sense a little slackening in the 
demand, the coal strike last spring cost the 
U.S. 1% million tons of finished steel in 
a single month. ‘That more than wiped out 
any slack that then existed. The problem 
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The rearmament program ts cer- 
tain to grow, to take new directions. 
Watch for future articles on im- 
portant developments. 
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is accentuated because the steel industry 
is unable, with present facilities, to increase 
its output by more than 1 or 2 percent this 
year. Lack of adequate supplies of good 
coking coal and high-grade steel scrap are 
the principal limiting factors. 

So, even though the direct military re- 
quirements for steel may be relatively small, 
because the program at this point does not 
call for tanks and heavy guns, steel will be 
tight because we start with a shortage. All 
bets on the modesty of the military pro- 
gram would be off, too, if the U. S. should 
decide on a large-scale lend-lease program 
to rearm Western Europe. There is talk 
of such a program already. 

In the meantime, however, the govern- 
ment is taking steps to insure that the vital 
non-military programs—housing, freight 
car construction and equipment for oil pro- 
duction—get the steel they need. ‘The 
Commerce Department’s Office of Industry 
Cooperation is trying to achieve that goal 
through voluntary agreements with the 
steel industry. 

Specifically, it wants the industry to allo- 
cate sufficient steel to permit a million new 
housing starts this year, compared with 
about 850,000 in 1947; for 10,000 freight 
cars a month which will take about a mil- 
lion tons more steel than went into freight 
cars last year; and an additional amount 
to permit a 5 or 6 percent increase in the 
country’s production of petroleum. 


Oil €F Gasoline 


HE petroleum industry originally sub- 

mitted requirements for approximately 
15 million tons of steel to be delivered over 
an 18-month period. ‘This figure probably 
will be scaled down to about 642 million 
tons for the coming year. This amount 
will represent an increase of about 2 million 
tons over what the oil industry is now 
getting. 

The need for expansion of domestic oil 
production is apparent. Last year the U. S. 
consumed 5,900,000 barrels of oil daily; 
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demand this year will reach 6,250,000 bar- 
rels daily. More new homes and new auto- 
mobiles constantly add to the load. With 
the Air Force expansion in prospect, the 
results can easily be foreseen. One military 
training plane consumes enough high-test 
gasoline in a two-hour flight to give the 
average American family a 1400-mile auto- 
mobile trip. 


Enough Aluminum? 


groups of first-line combat planes over 
a five-year period is the largest single phase 
of the military program at this time. It 
will require an estimated 40 million pounds 
of aluminum this year, with the require- 
ments increasing to about 220 million 
pounds at the peak in 1951. 

Even the top figure would impose no 
undue strain on an industry producing 
more than a billion pounds of the metal 
annually, except that there is no available 
unused aluminum capacity in the U. S. 
today. Three of the big wartime producing 
plants and half of another, which could 
turn out an additional 396 million pounds 
annually, are closed. Before they could be 
put back in operation, electric power to 
run them would have to be diverted from 
other users. 

Here, again, if allocation is left to the 
industry, new customers probably will be 
the first curtailed. Aluminum now going 
into roofing, awnings, venetian blinds, 
step-ladders and similar relatively new prod- 
ucts will be channeled into warplanes. 


cabo of the Air Force to 70 


Flectronics fq uspment 


HE aircraft industry thinks that acqui- 

sition of electronics equipment for the 
new planes will be a bigger problem than 
aluminum. The new planes require more 
instruments than most of the planes used 
in World War II. But the big operators 
in the electronics industry are up to their 
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ears in the manufacture of television sets 
for the general public—a much more lucra- 
tive business than producing radar for 
military planes. If there are no compulsory 
controls, many television companies may 
be reluctant to take on military orders. 
Segments of the automotive industry as 
well as manufacturers of household electri- 
cal appliances will have to be drawn into 
the electronics field. 


What Kind of Contracts? 


USINESSMEN should find it much 
B simpler to do business with the armed 
services under the new rearmament pro- 
gram than was the case during the war. 
The Munitions Board has issued new pro- 
curement regulations requiring the Army, 
Navy and Air Force to use uniform con- 
tract clauses, forms and termination proce- 
dures. All will use the same form of 
invitation to bidders. 

The new regulations, which became ef- 
fective May 19, eliminated much red tape. 
Businessmen no longer will have to learn 
separate rules, forms and procedures for 
each of the armed forces. 

The Armed Services Procurement Act, 
under which the regulations were promul- 
gated, stipulates that wherever possible 
contracts will be awarded on a competitive 
basis. But under certain conditions—a list 
of about 10 are specified in the Act—the 
services may let contracts on a negotiated 
basis. Thus contracts will not always go 
to the lowest bidder. Cost-plus contracts 
are banned by the law but the cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee type of contract, widely used dur- 
ing the war, will be retained. 


From the standpoint of military expendi- 
tures, the U. S. is now in about the same 
position as it was in mid-1941. But we do 
not have the manpower, the available plant 
facilities or the basic materials that we had 
then. So a squeeze is coming and, in- 
escapably, it is the civilian economy that is 
going to be squeezed. 
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NEW TRENDS IN PAID VACATIONS 


You can be sure that —_ the habit will grow 








URING the past 11 years the 5 

granting of paid vacations has & 
grown like a rolling snowball and 
where it will stop aobody knows. 
But this is sure: The practice is 
now deeply imbedded in manage- 
ment-employe relations, it is sure to grow, 
and its further growth is worth watching 
by all businessmen. 

Before 1937, only 4 percent of com- 
panies participating in one survey had paid 
vacation clauses in union contracts. In 
1937 the figure jumped suddenly, for three 
main reasons: The spread of New Deal 
philosophy, the aggressiveness of the CIO, 
and the validation of the Wagner Act. 

By 1940, 25 percent of all workers under 
union contract had paid vacation clauses 
and by 1944 the number was up to 85 
percent. ‘There is no official count, but 
some experts put the 1946 figure at 88 per- 
cent and the current figure at considerably 
more than that. White collar employes, 
who for years have had regular vacations 
in many industries, stores and newspaper 
offices, were 97 percent covered at last 
official count. 

Now paid vacations are taken for granted 
like a cooler of drinking water in a plant. 
And the impetus is unflagging; workers 
who haven't got paid 








There are two basic plans—uni- 
form and graduated. 
& The Uniform Plan provides 
that employes fulfilling a minimum 
service requirement (usually one 
year) receive a uniform amount of 
vacation, and the amount applies to all, 
even those with long years of service. ‘This 
system works well for plants that close 
down for a specified period each summer 
for the overhauling of premises and to be 
rid of the vacation problem in a lump. 
These vacation shutdowns under the unt- 
form plan are gaining in favor. A first 
popularity was observed in the Cleveland 
area, and in Chicago a recent survey 
showed that 41 percent of 322 companies, 
employing some 225,000 persons, now fol- 
low the summer shutdown. 
& The Graduated Plan requires em- 
ployes to meet minimum service require- 
ments to win a vacation, but the time al- 
lowed increases with continued service ac- 
cording to a schedule until a final allowance 
is attained. Under the graduated system 
some extraordinary plans have been de- 
vised. The American Electric Motors, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, for example, offers 
a year’s vacation with pay to all employes 
who stay on for 10 years, with one week 
paid annual vacations 





vacations (mainly in ms 
seasonal employment ) 
are after them and 
those already having 
them want better ones. 
The idea is contagious 
and is rapidly hitting 
plants and ofhces that 
have fallen behind the 
trend. 


Weekend Work. 
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A factual, informative booklet on cur- 
rent trends in paid vacation policy is now 
available and may interest employers and 
employes. The title is Collective Bargain- 
ing Provisions—Vacations, Holidays and 
The study was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor and 
is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


in the meantime. 
P. W. Zonne, a com- 
pany official, sees these 
results: high morale 
and production, with 
lower labor turnover 
and lower unit costs. 
Zonne hedges on giv- 
ing full credit to the 
15 cents. plan, but he says, 
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“You can’t increase production and de- 
crease costs if the morale is bad,” and he 
is sure the plan has built morale. 

There is no absolute rule for awarding 
vacations. Each plant and office is a case 
to itself. But employers on the whole 
are finding demands somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

& Timing of vacations. Paid vacations 
usually are awarded between June | and 
October 1, although the staggered, or 
year-round, vacation system is gradually 
coming to notice and the summer shut- 
down is definitely gaining. Employes, or- 
dinarily, may choose their time within a 
specified period on basis of seniority, but 
in many instances management says who 
goes when for the sake of production. 

® Pay instead of vacations. ‘There is a 
growing tendency among employes against 
accepting pay in lieu of vacations. From 
the management viewpoint, too, it violates 
the fundamental reason for vacations by 
preventing employes from changing scene, 
relaxing and working better on their re- 
turn. But the practice still occurs by re- 
quest on either side and oftentimes it is 
justified. 

& Vacation rights when severing connec- 
tion. There is no fixed tendency now about 


employes who have earned a vacation but 
who quit or are laid off around vacation 
time. Some companies, however, pro-rate 
vacation pay for those leaving before com- 
pleting requirements for a full vacation, 
and some agreements call for more gener- 
ous treatment of employes laid off than 
for those discharged. In other cases, em- 
ployes who are discharged for cause or who 
quit without giving proper notice forfeit 
vacation pay. 

& Vacations and discipline. Some com- 
panies use the vacation as a weapon for 
obtaining diligence and discipline. For in- 
stance: 50 percent of a year’s vacation time 
is taken from a worker who fails to report 
an accident; a worker absent from duty 
without excuse for seven consecutive work- 
ing days forfeits vacation; and a worker 
who comes in late more than 15 times and 
otherwise has a bad work attendance rec- 
ord gets no vacation. 

Again, there is no standard rule for guid- 
ance in formulating a vacation policy. And 
no one can say precisely whether vacations 
help production. Some workers return re- 
freshed, others come back exhausted. ‘There 
is only one sure thing now: ‘They all want 
to go. And the outlook is for more and 
more pressure for vacations. 


‘ po SA ARES SOR SEO eS 








§ SK a dozen plant managers or a dozen employers what the vacation 
season means to them and their plants and you are likely to get 


a dozen different answers. At any rate, L. R. Boulware, vice president 
in charge of employe relations for General Electric, after studying 


Back nearly 200,000 employes and their union, says: 
“While a work week of 40 hours during 50 weeks a year spent 
From attending machines where much of the physical work is done by 


mechanical power is no longer exhausting by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, we still feel that a two wecks vacation is healthful and restoring 
r as to the individual’s interest and ability to do his job. ‘This is more 
ow largely due to the effect of change, rather than any rest involved. In 
Do You fact, there is a little suspicion that all of us from executives to hourly 
workers have to rest up a bit from the strenuous vacations we take. 
Feel? This is something along the lines of the not too serious instructions 
given by management to General Electric supervisors that it is not 
company policy to have people go home on Friday night after a 
week’s work anything like as tired as they come in on Monday morning 
after the rigors of our American weekends.” 


Vacation? 
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WHAT A YOUNG MAN SHOULD DO WITH HIS MONEY—~¢g ae 





YOUNG MAN starting his career has an investment problem as real as the 
millionaire’s. Even if he saves only $10 a month, he must put it somewhere— 
in life insurance, a home, savings bonds or the stock market. 

The millionaire gets his advice from experienced money managers. To find out 
what kind of advice these experts would give to a young man, an editor of Kiplinger 
Magazine went to an investment counselor, an estate lawyer, a partner in a large 
brokerage firm, and a life insurance underwriter, and posed this problem: A young 


man with a wife and two small children is able to save $50 a month. 
What should he do with his monthly savings and 


he has a nest egg of $2000 cash. 
what should he do with his nest egg? 


In addition, 


The four experts differ radically in their answers, thus proving that there is no 


pat formula for the young man. 


But by reading the advice of the experts, he may 


broaden his ideas of what he could do with his money. Kiplinger Magazine will take 
no responsibility if he loses his shirt (nor take the credit if he makes a inillion). 





DOM AOI ROG BS Pee OM 


THE INVESTMENT COUNSELOR SAYS: The young 
man should start by buying at least $20,000 
of life insurance, half in convertible term 
and half in ordinary life. Twenty thousand 
dollars may sound like a lot, but it won’t 
provide much of an income. If the young 
man died when his wife was 30, she could 
expect only $41 a month in interest if she 
didn’t touch the principal, or $62 a month 
for the rest of her life using principal and 
interest, or $105 a month for 20 years using 
principal and interest. 

This insurance will cost $300 of the 
young man’s yearly savings if he is 25, or 
$340 if he is 30. The rest of his savings 
should go toward a home. He should plan 
on a cash down-payment of at least 25 per- 
cent of its value. If he buys today, he 
should buy an $8000 house. Or he could 
wait until he has more cash or until real 
estate prices come down, or both. Home 
prices today are about double pre-war. 
They will probably settle down to between 
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50 and 75 percent above pre-war. If he 
waits, he should keep his money in savings 
bonds. 

After he buys a house he should use all 
his savings to get the mortgage down to 
50 percent of the value. And 75 out of 
100 families should continue to pay off the 
mortgage until the home is owned outright. 
A fully-owned home saves 412 or 5 percent 
interest on many thousands of dollars. 
There is no other investment that is as 
safe and at the same time yields as high 
a rate of return. 

If the young man thinks he is among the 
25 percent who can speculate successfully, 
and if he has paid his mortgage down to 
50 percent, then he might take the next 
$1000 or $2000 he accumulates in savings 
and invest it in stocks. He should do it in 
one of two ways. He might buy shares in 
a managed investment fund after first mak- 
ing a careful investigation to pick a good 
one. For guidance on how to choose a 
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good fund, he could read Chapter 20 of 
A Successful Investor's Letters to His Son 
by Harry G. Carpenter. 

Or if he prefers to use his own judgment 
and make his own decisions, he should buy 
stock in the four or five most progressive 
companies in the fastest growing industries. 
He shouldn’t necessarily buy low-priced 
stocks just because they seem _ cheap. 
Whether he buys shares in an investment 
fund, or stocks outright, he should invest 
on a specified date each year and not try 
to time his buying for a rise in the market. 
Only 10 or 15 percent of investors can 
correctly judge their timing. Since the 
market traditionally goes off in the first 20 
days of December, the 15th of that month 
would be as good a date as any to buy. 


THE ESTATE LAWYER SAYS: The young man 
should first buy a minimum of $10, 000 life 
insurance, using as a rule of thumb $5000 
for his wife and $2500 for each child. His 
wife should be the beneficiary. ‘This will 
cost him around $200 a year, or less if he 
buys term insurance. 

He should use the remaining $400 of 
yearly savings to build up an emergency 
fund. Eventually this fund should amount 
to $500 per person in his family, or $2000. 
For quick liquidation he should keep it in 
savings bonds. 

The nest egg of $2000 is not enough to 
buy a home at today’s prices. Nor is this 
a good time for a young man to go into 
business for himself except under very 
favorable conditions. If he has a chance 
to buy into his company he might do so. 
Otherwise he should invest half his $2000 
in common stocks and a quarter in medium 
grade preferred stocks. ‘Then he might buy 
a 10 or 15-year endowment insurance policy 
to pay $1000 when the children are starting 
college. He should try to pay the premiums 
out of income. But asa backstop, he could 
put the remaining quarter of his $2000 nest 
egg into a building and loan association. 
It would always be ‘available to meet those 
premiums that he can’t meet out of his 
regular income. 
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He should plan to do his own investing, 
getting the best advice but making his own 
decisions. He will thus grow up with his 
money and profit by the experience. 


THE BROKER SAYS: A young man of modest 
means with a career to make should break 
away from the beaten path. The popular 
idea is that he should put his money into 
savings bonds because he has so little that 
he can’t take the chance of losing it. But 
as a matter of fact, it’s the millionaire who 
has the safeguarding problem. The young 
man’s problem is the opposite—to make 
something out of the little he has. 

If he does decide to speculate with his 
money, he should not compromise. More 
money has been lost by compromising than 
by plunging. He should either put all his 
savings in government bonds or put it all 
where the sky is the limit. 

Today there are 50 good bargains in the 
stock market. For example, the value of 
the outstanding stock of a certain company 
just about equals the company’s net quick 
assets. By buying that stock, the young 
man would get a free share in the com- 
pany’s physical plant, inventories, goodwill 
and management know-how. ‘The reason 
more young people don’t buy a stake in 
American industry is that the stock market 
has become a mysterious business full of 
strange symbols. Actually, buying a stock 
is merely buying a share of an oil company, 
or becoming a partner in a railroad. 

If the young man does decide to buy 
stocks, he shouldn’t try to figure out which 
ones. Working all day at a job he won't 
have time to become an expert on Ameti- 
can industry. He should seek the advice 
of a securities expert by getting in touch 
with a reputable brokerage house that has 
a good research department. ‘Then follow 
the advice he gets. If he wants to read up 
on the subject, he might try Commonsense 
Speculation by Harris J. Nelson. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE UNDERWRITER SAYS: The young 
man should put 10 percent of his income 


into a combination of term and permanent 
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life insurance. He should not buy it hap- 
hazardly. He should make a plan and in- 
clude in it the amount he and his family 
would get from Social Security under va- 
rious conditions. He should plan to have 
$25,000 permanent coverage by the time he 
is 30. 

The young man should arrange his in- 
surance so that if he should die, his wife 
could get several thousand dollars in cash 
at once. ‘This will normally be free from 
all attacks of creditors. ‘The balance should 
be left at interest with designated remain- 
ders to the children. ‘The young man and 
his wife should also make one-page recip- 
rocal wills including provisions for the care 
of the children in case both parents die. 

Savings should go into savings bonds, a 
building and loan association or a savings 
account, and be kept liquid and available 
for emergencies. The young man should 
have a reserve large enough to meet family 
expenses on a reduced scale for a period of 
six months to a year. 


He should not invest in the stock market. 
Nor should he rush out to buy a house. 
There is a lot of to-do today about the 
need for young people to buy a house fist 
thing. Our parents lived in a flat or rented 
a house for a few years until they had the 
security and earning power to buy. Here 
are a couple of working rules about hous- 
ing. The cost of the house should not be 
more than twice the young man’s yearly 
salary. ‘The rent or the payments on a 
house should not be more than a quarter 
of his income. When he goes to buy a 
house he should put into it at least $2000 
of his own money. 


There you have it. Obviously the four 
successful money managers do not see eye 
to eye on what the young man should do. 
But their conflicting views are presented on 
the theory that the more ideas the young 
man can get, the better. He will probably 
do best to pick and choose from among 
them and make up his own program. 
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A model training course for salesmen 


GOOD training course for salesmen will 
A soon be a must for almost every business. 
The paint industry gives an example of how 
such a training program can be set up on an 
industry-wide basis with the help of federal and 
state educational funds. 

Although paint is still selling itself, paint 
people have long seen the day ahead when a 
lot will depend on the quality of salesmanship. 
So last fall the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association began to organize classes 
all over the country. Several hundred manu- 
facturers’ salesmen, retailers and contractors 
have already been graduated. Most graduates 
have received salary increases or promotions. 
Educators say the program is tops. Here is how 
it was started: 

The industry appointed a committee on edu- 
cation. The U.S. Office of Education assigned 
a special consultant from its Business Education 
Service. A 352-page textbook, Paint Power— 
and How to Sell It, was prepared, along with 
two pamphlets, Paint Power—and How to 
Teach It, and Paint Power—How to Start a 
Sales Training Course. Fifty members of the 
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paint industry reviewed the material to make 
sure it told an accurate, up-to-date story. 

The National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association set up a pilot course. From this 
experiment, it was able to block out the follow- 
ing working rules for setting up courses any- 
where. 

& Get together a committee of local paint 
association members. 

> Find out from the state board of education 
whether federal-state funds are available to pay 
an instructor. 

» If money is available for the instructor, get 
the local school board or the state board of 
education to recommend one. 

> Classes should be limited to 25 students and 
should meet for two hours an evening, two 
evenings a week for at least 10 weeks. 

® Classes should be held in a hotel room or 
other place lending an informal atmosphere. 

For information on how to set up a training 
course for your business, if it is in the distribu- 
tion field, write to Dr. B. Frank Kyker, Chief 
of the Business Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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SOME ALTERNATIVES TO 








N the present strained situation be- 

tween the U. S. and Russia something 
is bound to give. ‘The tension cannot 
mount forever. It will either diminish or 
it will get much worse and snap. 

A prolonged worsening would surely lead 
to war. But there are at least three alter- 
natives to war. Serious as the situation is, 
an American citizen can get some reassut- 
ance from realizing that other possibilities 
do actually exist. 

True, some in Washington believe that 
war is coming and that the communist 
masters of Russia will strike fast and hard, 
before we are prepared. But the weight of 
opinion is that Russia is no more ready 
for war than we are. We are pushing re- 
armament, enlarging the Air Force, impos- 
ing the draft and so on. We hope our ris- 
ing strength will discourage Russian moves 
that might spark war. We hope to give the 
Kremlin cause for caution. 

It is the majority opinion—and our policy 
in the main is hinged on this assumption— 
that four or five years must pass before 
Russia, or anybody else, is in position to 
undertake a full-scale shooting war. That 
four or five years, then, is the margin of 
time we have in which to work to avert war. 

From the U. S. standpoint, the longer 
the better. That is not necessarily true in 
a military sense, but it is so in the realm of 
ideas. In fascism we dealt with a virulent 
nationalism that could finally be put down 
only by force of arms. But in communism 
we are dealing with an economic-political 
philosophy that is not national but inter- 
national. Russia as a nation has always 
been friendly with the U. S. 


The enemy is not just Russia as a coun- 
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try, but Russia as the largest captive state 
of communism or totalitarian socialism— 
a way Of life that is a rival of our democratic 
capitalism. We may, and we should, make 
every diplomatic effort at conference table 
or otherwise to improve our relations with 
the Russian people, for the true test of our 
way of life as opposed to the communist 
way of life is not on the battlefield, but in 
workaday practice. 

In such a test, which means proving 
which system is best for the well-being and 
happiness of men, time is on our side. ‘That 
is why we must cherish and prolong the 
interval of peace, and make good use of the 
peace. ‘That is why we must look carefully 
at the alternatives to war. 

The first alternative is the possibility that 
the communist regime in Russia will col- 
lapse internally. ‘This might come from 
the fact that human beings cannot be kept 
forever under the terror of a police state. 
It might come from the al- 
ways difficult transfer of a 
succession of power from 
one dictator to another at 
the time of Stalin’s death. 

There is little in the news 
presently escaping from Rus- 
sia to indicate that internal 
collapse is immediately 
likely, for although it took Stalin a dozen 
vears and the expenditure of millions of 
lives to consolidate his power, control over 
the people is tighter now than it was when 
Lenin died. 

The hopeful signs are that Stalin is now 
69 years old, the secret police are increasing 
their activities, and there are reports of 
tension between the political leaders and 
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the army, which could lead to a serious 
blow-up. 

In any case, we cannot be content with 
simply waiting for Russian internal col- 
lapse, nor with wishful hoping that it might 
come about. So, we turn to the second 
alternative to war because we can do some- 
thing about it. 

This second alternative is that a strong 
third or even fourth party may evolve in 
the world to become a buffer between the 
U. S. and Russia. 

Such a development could easily come 
in the west should England and the West- 
ern European countries bounce back as a 
result of the Marshall Plan. It could hap- 
pen in the east if China or Japan becomes 
strong, and remains our ally. 

The 16 Western European countries are 
already talking about union or federation, 
and have made military alliances which the 
U.S. is agreeing to supply with arms. Eng- 
land, torn between throwing its future on 
the side of Western Europe, or with its 
own dominions, is daily being driven more 
and more into the European orbit. 

Soon this revived Western Europe should 
be able to resume its historic containment 
of Russia. Soon the British Foreign Office, 
which has a century and a half of experi- 
ence in dealing with Moscow, should re- 
lieve us of some of the dipiomatic burden. 





And soon the resurgent Western Europe 
should resume its age-old trade with the 
astern European countries, penetrating 
the iron curtain by exchanging manufac- 
tures for food, reminding Czechs, Poles, 
Slovaks, Bulgars, Croats, Serbs and others 
that they, too, have a tradition of western 
freedom. 

In the Far East, there is surely no reason 
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for supposing that the white paint of 
democracy has done any more than cover 
the Japanese surface. So the U. S. cannot 
expect the Japs alone to fight our battle for 
us, even though they have been historically 
opposed to Russia. 

The present Chinese government, on the 
other hand, has fought communism for 20 
years, and is requesting U. S. aid in con- 
tinuing the battle. To date, our govern- 
ment has maintained an attitude of friend- 
ship and has extended some aid, but there 
is still disagreement within official circles 
as to which country—China or Japan—we 
will do best to back. Our government’s 
policy in the Orient is something less than 
clear. 

We come now to our third alternative 
to war. It is that within this next four or 
five years of marginal peace the world 
will learn what it has failed to learn in the 
past, and will adopt some effective form of 
world government. 

This development is not so impossible 
as it may sound. Mankind evolved through 
a long history before it reached the point 
where men would submit personal and 
tribal matters to judicial settlement. Every- 
thing in history screams out for a world 
order based on justice and law, and prob- 
ably never have so many people desired 
such an order. 

The present cry is 
for a free joining of 
peoples in a union. 
The world does not 
want an “empire,” 
which is to say the 
imposition of the will 
of a supreme nation. 
What is wanted is a 
federation, a free joining of equals. If not 
equals in power they should be at least 
equals in peace-loving intent. 

The most vocal group in the U. S. favor- 
ing such a plan is United World Federal- 
ists, Inc. ‘Their president is Cord Meyer Jr., 
a former Marine Corps captain, wounded 
on Guam. His interest in world govern- 
ment was sparked at San Francisco where 
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he served as aide to Harold Stassen, a dele- 
gate to the convention that brought United 
Nations into being. 

United World Federalists feel that the 
next logical step toward lasting peace is to 
remove the weaknesses from UN so that it 
can become effective. ‘They see two basic 
UN weaknesses: 

1. The well-known veto under which any 
one of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council can block UN action. 
The veto was supposed to be used only in 
life-and-death matters, but Russia has so 
debased the coin that public confidence in 
UN has been reduced. 

2. ‘The less-known fact that the General 
Assembly of UN, in which so many placed 
hopes, is not truly representative. For in- 
stance, the 130 million Americans living 
south of the Rio Grande River have 20 
votes in the UN General Assembly because 
there are 20 countries. But the 160 million 
Americans living north of the Rio Grande 
in the United States and Canada have but 
two votes. 

The United World Federalists believe 
that if Russia were confronted with the 
choice of giving up the veto and of ration- 
alizing representation or of being left out 
of a new world organization that Russia 
would choose cooperation. Certainly, Rus- 
sia, or any nation for that matter, would 
want nothing less than to find most of the 
civilized world lined up against her. 

But stumbling blocks are not all made in 
Russia. Although many responsible groups 
in the U. S., including a presidential aspir- 
ant (Stassen) and a substantial number of 
senators, have indicated a willingness to 
forego the veto, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall has put the Administration vehe- 
mently against it. The U. S., he says, is 
unwilling to jeopardize the future of the 
UN at this time. Moreover, Marshall be- 
lieves the U. S. is not yet ready to let other 
nations tell it where its troops shall be 
used, without veto. 

The United World Federalists are not 
the only ones working for an improved 
world order. Federal Union, Inc., the 
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original Clarence Streit Union Now group, 
favors a federation of the free democratic 
peoples of the earth. 

They believe that an attempted union of 
all peoples, disregarding historical back- 
ground and cultural development, would 
mean they had but one adhesive—fear of 
communism. ‘Thus, the union would start 
from a negative premise. A federation of 
democratic people, on the other hand, 
would be an organization of those having 
a positive cause, democracy. 

Such organizations as Meyer's group and 
Streit’s stimulate thought about ways to 
make war obsolete, and ways in which to 
bring peoples of the world into amity, and 
consequently are working in the right direc- 
tion. But it would be unwise for us to put 
all our eggs in either of the world govern- 
ment baskets. For if war is averted, the 
outcome is sure to be a mixture of the 
alternatives. 

If communism is as wrong as we believe 
it to be, it cannot thrive indefinitely in 
Russia. At some point it must decline and 
be replaced. It is clearly U. S. policy to 
build up a strong third power in Western 
Europe, and probably in the Orient. The 
chances are that the U. S. will also strive to 
make UN more effective. And the world 
government groups will continue to bring 
the individual citizen more and more into 
the stream of events. 

Out of all these alternatives, from all 
these efforts, must come a recognition that 
the world’s peoples are not helplessly adrift 
in the currents of world politics and eco- 
nomics. ‘The need is for an assurance that 
the peaceful peoples can yet command the 
ship and direct it away from the maelstrom 
of war. 





The United States now fills the 
world role once held by Great 
Britain. Look for an article dis- 
cussing the meaning of the new 
U. S. position. Coming in the 
August issue. 
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HIJACKERS MAY GET YOU 
IF YOU DON'T WATCH OUT 


planned, notify the superin- 
tendents of state police along 
the route. ‘Tell them the ship- 
ment’s value, the highways to 
be used, the driver’s name, the 
truck’s license number and the 





IJACKING, the crime of waylaying a 
H truck and stealing its contents, flares 
up occasionally in dramatic episodes of gun- 
play and hurtful loss on the highways. 
Crime statistics indicate it isn’t alarmingly 
rampant now. Authorities even think it 
might be wiped out nearly altogether if 
truckers would take a few simple opera- 
tional precautions. 

First, what are hijackers after? Whisky 
and cigarets are always wanted. ‘Textiles, 
furs, clothing and food are likely prey. H- 
jackers like things which are hard to iden- 
tify. Quantity doesn’t bother them. The 
“fences” or middlemen they deal with often 
provide ample storage for loot. Some big- 
time operators, indeed, have trained per- 
sonnel to handle sales, in the manner of 
legitimate concerns. 

The depredations of hijackers can, in 
instances, mean enormous loss, or ruin 
itself. In Baltimore a tractor trailer con- 
taining $31,000 worth of cigarets was stolen. 
A New Jersey trucker quit business when 
hijackers stole two loads of cigarets worth 
$45,000. 

How is such larceny committed with 
such apparent ease? One expert thinks 
that 75 percent of all hijacking succeeds 
through inside aid from crooked trucking 
employes. ‘They simply inform hijackers 
of the value of outgoing loads, the hours 
of departure and routes. 

& So, double-check the honesty of em- 
ployes, especially drivers, helpers and load- 
ers. If armed outridets are hired give them 
a triple check. They can set the stage for 
a robbery better than a Hollywood director. 
& Require drivers to keep truck cabs locked 
from the inside at all times. ‘This offers 
some protection against the bandit who 
leaps on the running board. 

& When a valuable interstate shipment is 
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day the shipment will move. 
Ask to have patrol cars keep 
an eye on it. But don't tell 
all this to anybody else. 

& When making frequent 
shipments to a particular destt- 
nation, vary the time of departure and the 
route for each load. If drivers must stop 
along the road and leave the truck un- 
attended, they should lock both doors and 
remove some small but essential part of 
the motor. 

& Consider whether one or another of the 
alarm systems, now available, would be 
helpful in your business. One such sys- 
tem sets off a loud noise when the truck’s 
lock is tampered with. When the alarm 
sounds the motor won't start and only the 
driver has knowledge of how to turn 
off the alarm. 

To victims of hijacking, J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the FBI, says: “Any investiga- 
tion to be successful must be started while 
the evidence, if any, is intact and circum- 
stances are fresh in the minds of all wit- 
nesses. If the theft is from an interstate 
shipment the nearest office of the FBI 
should be notified at once, day or night. 
The truck, if stolen and recovered, should 
be kept intact so that special agents of the 
I'BI can personally examine it for evidence 
which might lead to the identity of the 
criminals. ‘The witnesses, such as the 
driver, should be available at once for 
interview. 

“If the stolen shipment is not from one 
consigned or traveling interstate, the same 
suggestions should be kept in mind and 
the facts reported to local law enforcement 
agencies.” 

But it is better to frustrate the hijacker 
than to try to catch him later. He can be 
frustrated if you give him as much advance 
thought as he is now giving you. 
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Oe stions & y.X 


SWERS 


tax revision bill. But there 
appears to be little chance of 
congressional action this year. 





Here are the answers to questions readers are asking. 
You can use this feature by writing us your questions. 


Space will not permit the printing of every answer, but 


we will reply by letter to all who write. 


—THeE EpITors. 


Does the Economic Co- 
operation Administration 
plan to open regional offices 
throughout the country? 

Regional offices are not 
planned. ‘This is in line with 
the basic aim of keeping the 





W ould I be likely to save on material 
and labor if I put off building a home 
until next spring or summer? 

No. Costs of construction probably will 
stay at about current levels for the remain- 
der of this year and perhaps into spring and 
summer of next year. 


Do you think Congress will broaden 
social security this year? 

No, but next year it is likely to make 
some real changes—to be effective in 1950. 
Coverage may be extended to everyone who 
works for a living, except clergymen and 
other church workers. ‘To be included are 
domestics, agricultural workers, self-em- 
ployed people and employes of non-profit 
organizations and scientific organizations. 
Benefits are likely to be increased and the 
age at which women can qualify for bene- 
fits reduced to 60. Increased tax rates prob- 
ably will be required to provide funds for 
increased benefits and wider coverage. 


Is there a depression or recession in 
sight? 

No. ‘The business picture is good for the 
remainder of this year at least. There will 
be slides in some lines but, generally speak- 
ing, nothing drastic is in sight. 


Does the new tax law relieve a tax- 
payer from reporting as income the 
profit he made on the sale of a home if 
the money was used to buy anew home? 

No. ‘There has been much talk of this 
by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which has been considering a general 
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ECA organization in this 
country from growing unmanageably big. 


Can you tell me where I can get in- 
formation on how to start and operate a 
small mail-order business? 

Write to the Marketing Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


W hat services, if any, does the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation perform 
for “small business’? 

The RFC performs a number of services 
for business, particularly small business, in- 
cidental to its function of providing credit. 
During the 2]l-month period from July 
1946 through March 1948 more than half 
of the 412,000 inquiries handled by RFC 
were of the kind frequently asked by 
“small business.” ‘These included requests 
for engineering and accounting counsel. 
Legislation just passed extending the RFC 
through June 1956 states that one purpose 
is “to encourage small business.” 


How many state legislatures have 
passed resolutions ‘favoring a world 
federation? 

Sixteen. Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Utah and Virginia. Vir- 
ginia passed a second resolution early this 
vear recommending federation by calling a 
General Conference of the United Nations. 


How many new housing units were 
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started in the United States last year? 
The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics est- 
mates that 854,600 housing units were 
started in 1947. ‘This figure does not in- 
clude construction in farming areas or the 
approximately 10,000 temporary units. 


Why is it that with profits exception- 
ally high, dividend payments last year, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce, were the lowest since 1929? 

Corporations were putting more money 
into corporate savings, building up their 
surplus accounts. 


Is California the only income tax state 
that penalizes couples for getting mar- 
ried, allowing each a $3000 exemption 
when single and only $4500 for both 
after marriage? 

No. Five other states having state in- 
come taxes reduce the exemption after 
marriage. ‘They are Arkansas, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Mexico and 
South Carolina. In 16 states the exemp- 
tion is the same as before marriage and in 
nine states it is greater after marriage. 


Where can I get more information 
about the government's stockpiling pro- 
gram? 

Write to the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Section of the Bureau of Federal 
Supply, U.S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Will excise taxes on musical instru- 
ments sold to religious and educational 
institutions be abolished by Congress 
this year? 

Probably not. A bill passed the House 
last year but has been held up in the Senate 
mainly because passage would set a prece- 
dent for other non-profit groups. Senti- 
ment in Congress generally is against repeal 
or reduction of excise taxes at this time. 


Do you think that storage battery pro- 
duction is likely to be restricted by a 
shortage of lead supplies? 
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No. Demand for storage batteries has 
been largely met, therefore requirements of 
the defense and foreign aid programs will 
not cause any undue drain on current lead 
supplies. 


What effect will large exports of cof- 
fee to Europe under the Marshall Plan 
have on coffee prices in this country? 

Probably none. About 26 million dollars 
will be made available to Marshall Plan 
countries for the purchase of coffee. Buy- 
ing will be done largely in Brazil and will 
be confined to the lower grade of coffee 
beans which do not usually come into the 
U.S. market. 


Where can I get information about 
the health outlook in the United States 
in the next few years? 

Write to the Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C., which has been 
working on a study for publication of what 
the experts think lies ahead in public 
health in the next 10 years. The study is 
based on material compiled and discussed 
at the recent national health assembly in 
Washington. 


Am I entitled to a refund, under the 
new tax law, on payment of a federal 
estate tax made on the estate of a de- 
cedent who died in a community prop- 
erty state in 1944? 

No, you are not entitled to a refund. 
The new estate tax provisions are effective 
only with respect to estates of persons who 
died on or after January 1, 1948. 


Why is it that most purchases of fresh 
and dried fruits under the Marshall 
Plan are being made in foreign areas 
when there are surpluses in the U. S.? 

Some of the fruit needed in some 
Marshall Plan countries is available in 
other Plan countries. ‘The planners de- 
cided that the buying and shipping of this 
fruit would help the countries, which had 
the fruit to sell, to promote their own 
recovery. 
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ON THIS AND THAT 


to take the place of war in the 
economy. The idea might bene- 
fit other people than farmers, too. 


A PENNY more an hour in 
wages now hinges on the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of the 
cost of living, and you can de- 
pend on it that soon a lot more 
people are going to be throwing 





JOHN L. LEWIS wants more Royalty 
for King Coal. 


SENSE of proportion note: Last year 
in the United States 4 billion dollars were 
spent on advertising all sorts of things, 
and 3/2 billions on public education. 


HIGH standard of living note from per- 
sonals ad in Saturday Review of Literature: 

Wanted: Baby sitter, for Manhattan 
family. Prevailing wages. ‘Television set. 
Box 9IA. 


JULY is notable for its meagerness of 
special “weeks’’ devoted to the promotion 
of commercial products. ‘There is only 
Iced Tea Week, July 2 to 9 and, apparently, 
for the rest of the month, you can eat or 
drink whatever you please. 

Maybe this would be the time to adopt 
the suggestion put forward by Maj. Gen. 
Harry Vaughan, military aide to President 
Truman, who wistfully requests that the 
President declare a “Nothing in Particular 
Week.” 


DURING every presidential election 
campaign, political writers suddenly be- 
come biased for or against the particular 
party which the reader is against or for. 


FORMER Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson made a speech not long ago in 
which he pointed out that farmers had 
been really prosperous in this country only 
when we were preparing for, or engaged in, 
or cleaning up after a war. He suggested 
that what agriculture needs is something 
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pop bottles at statisticians. 


LEAP YEAR tax 
note: ‘The new law 
permitting husbands 
and wives to split their 
income for tax pur- 
poses makes marriage 
more of a_ bargain, 
speaking financially, 
than it was before. 
Young women seek- 
ing mates can now be- 
stow upon the mate a tax boon that was 
formerly impossible. ‘The higher his in- 
come and the lower hers, the greater the 
boon, and this is a point which young 
women, while searching for husband ma- 
terial in the light of the new tax law, will 
surely not overlook. 


AFTER WRITING How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, Dale Car- 
negie has now written How to Stop Worry- 
ing and Start Living. Anyone who didn’t 
succeed with the first book can now find 
out how to stop worrying about it. 


FOR MEN ONLY: An all-woman jury 
in Brooklyn agreed on a verdict in half 
an hour. .. . A new highball glass just on 
the market bears a lighting device so that 
when the glass is lifted, an electric bulb 
automatically goes on and gets the drinker’s 
face all lit up... . . A 19-year-old messenger 
in our office plans to get married next 
December, but he is worried about the 
draft because he would be only a private, 
whereas his bride, who is a nurse, would 
be an officer. He thinks a man shouldn't 
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take orders from his wife, and doubtless 
will continue to think so until next Decem- 
ber. ... A mechanical genius has developed 
a new fish lure which looks like a minnow 
but has its own water jet-propulsion plant. 
This seems the sort of thing that will 
speed up development of robot fishermen. 


FOR WOMEN ONLY: The US. 
Office of Education has made a survey 
which indicates that the number of women 
college students majoring in home eco- 
nomics has been decreasing for several 
years... . The New York State Food Com- 
mission ran a four-week cooking school for 
brides and the publicity emphasized coffee- 
brewing. ... A blanket manufacturer, since 
the war, has brought out a standardized 
blanket in 16 different colors and explains 
the variety by saying that before the war, 
only wealthy people could afford interior 
decorating schemes but that now more 
women of moderate income insist on color 
harmony. ... The federal government now 
says that women no longer may tend light- 
houses; the state of Minnesota will no 
longer let them tend bar... . In Muskegon, 
Mich., city officials have experimented with 
having mothers direct trafic for children 
on their way to school... . Fashion news 
for fall emphasizes pillar suits of ionic 
lines, side-back drapes, amazon cascades, 
lean unbroken fronts, boat necks, petal 
shawl collars, picture-frame buttonholes, 
pear cut-out necklines and the transverse 
of the Maltese Cross neckline. 


THE NEW ‘TAX CUT has been seized 
upon by salesmen and recently we were 
visited by an insurance salesman, who 
whipped out a table showing how much 
more we could now spend for insurance; a 
real estate man who explained how we 
could now afford a better house; and an 
auto salesman who had it all worked out 
for a new car. ‘The point is very appeal- 
ing and in order not to play favorites, we 
are thinking of going along with all the 
salesmen, only we are afraid we will end 
up worse off than before taxes were cut. 
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WE got a letter the other day from a 
jewelry firm soliciting our patronage, talk- 
ing of its years of experience, the number 
of its customers and the quality of its mer- 
chandise. “Furthermore,” said the letter, 
“our firm is completely Christian.” By 
birth, maybe, but how about attitude? 


SOUTH CAROLINA has passed a law 
that to try on shoes, you must wear socks 
or stockings. 


. . . International air pilots 
have been asked to stay 
above 1500 feet while flying 
over Africa because low- 
flying planes are making 
neurotics out of the ele- 
phants. . . . Many movie 
theaters are reducing prices 
for children in order to get 
the kids to coax their par- 
ents into taking them to the movies. (Full 
price for pop and mom)... . They say 
you can’t get behind the Iron Curtain but 
we read in the paper that in Russia last 
year, the American Bible Society distrib- 
uted 10,000 Bibles, 5000 Testaments and 
100,000 Gospels. . . . Russian couples are 
asking for more ceremony in their weddings 
and if the Russians don’t look out, they 
may further degenerate into bourgeois, 
capitalistic practices. 


CONGRESS has before it a proposal to 
establish a Federal Precipitation Commis- 
sion to control artificial rain-making, which 
is in the experimental stage. We hate to 
think what would happen to an adminis- 
tration that would appoint Precipitation 
Commissioners who might be anti-labor 
and let it rain on Labor Day, or anti-South 
and let it shine on Lincoln’s Birthday. 


A CHICAGO BUSINESSMAN says the 
bureaucratic procedure in some govern- 
ment departments reminds him of the time 
his wife was in the hospital and the nurse 
came in and said, “Wake up, Mrs. C, it’s 
time to take vour sleeping pill.” 


WHEN the Eisenhower boom was at 
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its peak, the General was invited to speak 
at an alumni meeting in the East. Re- 
porters came in droves and overflowed the 
press tables. Finally the General arose 
and said: “I come here as a man with a 
great decision to make. I am, as you can 
see, deeply and seriously troubled by the 
question which confronts me. Next No- 

vember I shall be face to face with one of 
the greatest problems of my career.” ‘The 
reporters got ready to dash to the tele- 
phones. ‘Then the General continued: 
“When Army plays Columbia, [ll have 
to decide on which side of the field to sit.” 


LIOUOR RETAILERS in some cities 
are trying to lift the standards of their pro- 
fession by employing college graduates be- 
hind the counter, and cultivating cultured 
talk. We heard of one young college gradu- 
ate behind the coun- 
ter who invited his 
customer to “come in 
any time and_ just 
browse around.” 


A PITTSBURGH 
radio station is_ re- 
ported to be using 
short commercials in 
incoming calls, so that the caller must 
listen to the commercial before he gets the 
operator, and it does seem as though this 
practice would make people more careful 
about not calling the wrong numbers. 





THE FORMER PRESIDENT of 
Stephens College, James Madison 
Wood, proposes to establish a college where 
women over 45 can resume—or begin— 
their education, fitting them for leadership 
in their own communities. ‘This would 
keep down the mental bulge of middle age. 


PEOPLE who think highly of “influ- 
ence’ and “pull” should note the story 
told by Paul Hoffman, new head of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
T'wo of his seven children were getting 
ready to go to college in California. One 
wanted to go to a big university. Hoffman 
knew the president and wrote him a letter 
recommending his son. ‘The other picked 
out a small college. Hoffman didn’t know 
anybody there so let the second shift for 
himself. The one who applied to the small 
college got in. The other with the “pull’ 
was turned down. 


IN WEST VIRGINIA, a school board 
decided it would be all right for teachers 
to whip children who come to school with 
wild onions on the breath, and this seems 
to us like just one more infringement on 
civil liberties. 


A YOUNG PHYSICIST wrote a doc- 
tor’s thesis in an effort to say that about 
2 billion years ago a quantity of neutron 
gas reached a point of compression and 
then expanded, cooled, and swapped its 
neutrons around so that the universe was 
formed in 60 minutes. His thesis was 
passed upon and his doctor's degree 
awarded by nine learned physicists “and 
mathematicians, who apparently hadnt 
read the Genesis version that it took a 
whole day. 


STATESMEN who are trying to form 
a United States of Europe are having difh- 
culties with old jealousies, prejudices and 
regionalisms. But it ought to encourage 
the statesmen to know that all these things 
are still going strong in this country, with- 
out destroying as yet the United States of 
America. 





Palm Beach. 
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South America will get a chain of Sears Roebuck retail stores this winter. If 
business lives up to expectations, eventually Sears will ship the new stores 15 to 25 
million dollars worth of goods a year via New Orleans, New York and possibly West 


EGE MET, PES orem 8 TR tae 
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HOW JOHN LEWIS GOT PENSIONS 
a study in slick strategy 





OAL PENSIONS are with us as an 

issue Once again, and it is time to tell 
the story of how John L. Lewis, aided by 
partisan politicians, put over his pension 
plan a few months ago. 

The story is important for these reasons: 

1. ‘The money for coal pensions is public 
money in the sense that it is a compulsory 
contribution from ev ery individual or busi- 
ness that uses coal, either directly or in- 
directly, which means everyone. ‘The 
money comes from royalties on coal, and 
these royalties are added on top of the 
price of coal. 

2. ‘The pensions have been fixed in the 
recent past by two men in private proceed- 
ings, with a third man dissenting. ‘The 
public had no part, no say in it. 

3. There is now a push to increase the 
royalties on coal, taking more money out 
of the pockets of the millions of people 
who compose the coal-consuming public. 
If the same procedures are followed as in 
the past, if the precedent holds, then the 
monies collected from the public can again 
be distributed by the same private pro- 
ceedings. 

4. Many big unions are now after pen- 
sions, and some of them regard coal as their 
model. In some cases royalties may be 
proposed—a surcharge to be added on top 
of regular price of other commodities. In 
most cases, instead of royalty, contributions 
based on pay rolls are proposed. But in 
either case, the costs are passed along to 
the public in the form of additions to 
prices. 

5. A political campaign is under way. 
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The circumstances under which Lewis ne- 
gotiated his coal pensions tend to put him 
under obligation to one of the political 
parties, and to put the party under obliga- 
tion to him. ‘The party has great power, 
and Lewis has great power, and so the basis 
has been laid for a political alliance be- 
tween the two. In principle it does not 
matter which party is involved. The prin- 
ciple of the thing is questionable, regard- 
less of party. 

At any rate, it is the public’s business to 
know the facts and to weigh them. 


EFORE proceeding with the story, it 
ought to be said that most people are 
sympathetic to the general idea of pensions 
for aged workers in all fields. ‘The cause 
has public favor. ‘Those most interested 
in promoting pensions are looking askance 
at the Lewis settlement. ‘They fear that if 
it is to be a precedent for other industries, 
then the public interest will not be ade- 
quately protected, and public sentiment 
may react against pensions. A questioning 
of the methods does not constitute a ques- 
tioning of the principle. 


NOTHER point to be kept in mind as 
background is that pensions are now 
subject to collective bargaining. In the 
years heretofore they were not, but the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has now ruled 
that they are. The ruling came last April 
13, which was one day later than the Lewis 
settlement on coal pensions. ‘The two in- 
cidents, coming smack together, stirred 
unions into action, and this accounts for 
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the current wave of union interest in pen- 
sions. 


HE story of coal pensions really starts 

as of May 1946, more than two years 
ago. It was then that the first welfare and 
retirement fund for soft coal miners was 
provided in an agreement signed by John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, and Secretary of Interior J. A. 
Krug, acting as Coal Mines Administrator. 
The government had taken over the mines 
after a long strike. 

This fund was set up only “in broad out- 
line,” as the contract stated. It was f- 
nanced by a royalty of 5 cents a ton on 
coal, to be paid by the coal operators. It 
was understood that the industry would 
pass the royalty along to the public. 

The fund was to be managed by three 
trustees, one for the miners, one for the 
operators, and the third to be chosen by 
the other two. 
to pay miners, their dependents and sur- 
vivors, for disability, death or retirement, 
and other related purposes, to be worked 
out by the trustees. 

The War Labor Disputes Act, under 
which the government had taken over the 
mines, expired June 30, 1947 and the 
miners and private operators executed a 
new agreement (a private agreement) in 
July. This agreement continued the wel- 
fare and retirement fund, and raised the 
royalty from 5 to 10 cents. It also pro- 
vided that the trustees designate a special 
portion of the fund, “based upon proper 
actuarial computations,” for pensions. 

Trustees named for this fund were Ezra 
Van Horn for the operators, John L. Lewis 
for the miners, and ‘Thomas E. Murray, 
an able and public-minded New York en- 
gineer, who was selected by the other two. 

The trustees had a formidable job. ‘They 
had to decide whether to set aside a specific 
fund for pensions right away, or first fix 
the amount of the individual pension and 
then work out a plan. They couldn't 
agree on this after months of arguing. ‘They 
could not agree on eligibility. Some UMW 
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The fund was to be used | 


members were employed by coal operators 
who were not parties to the agreement and 
who did not pay royalties into the fund. 
What about them? What about the thou- 
sands of miners with long service who had 
left mining for other work? Some of these 
miners still belonged to the UMW, or per- 
haps could be reinstated in the union. 
Would they get pensions? And would re- 
tirement be mandatory, and irrevocable? 

The upshot was that no pension plan 
could be put into effect because the trus- 
tees could not work one out. 

Lewis wanted pensions of $100 a month 
for all UMW members in good standing 
who had attained the age of 60 and who 
had been in mining 20 years. 

Van Horn objected. He offered no plan 
of his own. But he said the Lewis pro- 
posal would bankrupt the entire fund, and 
was too vague on eligibility. 

Murray, the neutral, suggested pensions 
of $100 a month. But he wanted the trus- 
tees to limit the pension outlay to 20 mil- 
lion dollars at first, and to limit payments 
to priority preference groups. 

Murray finally resigned as a trustee on 
January 16, 1948, because he could not 
get an agreement. 


E;RE starts another phase of the story, 
this year’s phase: 

Because no pension plan was agreed 
upon, Lewis said the basic agreement be- 
tween the operators and miners had been 
“dishonored,” and the miners quit work. 
Lewis was then ordered by U. S. District 
Court to get them back, which he did not 
do, and a hearing was set for Monday, 
April 12 (note the date, for it appears 
later), to determine whether Lewis was 
in contempt of court. ‘The strike, called 
not a strike but a stoppage, was drag- 
ging on. 


N Friday evening, three days before 
QO the contempt hearing, Speaker of the 
House Joseph W. Martin Jr., got together 
with Senator Styles Bridges, Republican, of 
New Hampshire, and asked Bridges if he 
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would take the vacant job of neu- 
tral trustee if he were accepted 
by the other trustees. Senator 
Bridges said yes. 

Early the following morning—Saturday, 
two days before Lewis was to appear in 
Court—Martin called Lewis and Van Horn 
and asked them to come to the Speaker’s 
ofice at 1] a.m. to talk about the coal 
situation. Both said they would. At that 
meeting Speaker Martin said he wanted 
to suggest a neutral trustee for the fund— 
Senator Bridges. 

Lewis said he had known Senator Bridges 
for some time and thought highly of him. 
It was then Van Horn’s turn to speak, and 
although he knew Senator Bridges only 
casually, he decided to accept him. Coal 
operators say that Van Horn had no special 
feelings about Senator Bridges one way or 
another, but that he accepted the Senator 
primarily because of the source of the sug- 
gestion. (Martin, as Speaker of the House, 
is next in line for the Presidency. ) 

Martin then picked up the phone and 
called Senator Bridges, who was in New 
York, and told him of the acceptance. 

Lewis, as chairman of the trustees, called 
a meeting for 10 oclock the following 
morning—Sunday—at the offices of the 
Welfare Fund in Washington, 907 Fif- 
teenth St., N. W. 

Senator Bridges flew back to Washing- 
ton from New York on Sunday morning 
to attend this meeting. Bridges, Van Horn 
and Lewis met for about two hours, and 
then walked across McPherson Square to 
the United Mine Workers Building, where 
the board room already had been set up 
for a press conference. 

The Senator told the press that Lewis 
and Van Horn had presented their respec- 
tive viewpoints. He said: 

“T have the accumulation of data, con- 
tract, and so forth, which I am taking 
with me for study on the return trip to 
New York and back here later tonight. No 
decision has been reached or anything of 
the kind. I am hopeful that we may make 
some progress in the morning.” 
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Lewis, asked by the press men about 
prospects, said, “It is a reasonable hy- 
pothesis that progress will be made to- 
morrow morning.” 

That was Sunday noon. Lewis was due 
to appear in Court the next morning. As 
yet there was no agreement and the miners 
were still out of the pits. Senator Bridges 
returned to New York. ‘That night he 
came back to Washington and went to 
his office to study the mass of data which 
had been given him. He worked from 
perhaps 9 o'clock until past midnight— 
which means several hours. 

Monday morning, April 12, at 8:30— 
an unprecedentedly early hour for these 
sessions—the trustees met again. Senator 
Bridges took from his briefcase copies of a 
compromise pension plan and an accom- 
panying statement. ‘They had been typed 
up for him along about daylight by his 
aides, who stayed up all night. 


HIS plan set aside 5 million dollars 

for pensions from the general fund. It 
provided for pensions of $100 a month for 
miners at age 62 after 20 years’ service, 
and made eligible for pensions all certified 
UMW members who retired after May 
28, 1946. 

Senator Bridges said that his proposal 
was “tentative.” He emphasized that de- 
cisions of the trustees “are not unchange- 
able.” Lewis accepted the Bridges pro- 
posal “somewhat regretfully.” Van Horn 
voted against it. With Lewis and Bridges 
approving, the proposal had a two out of 
three vote and was thus adopted. 

This Monday morning meeting took less 
than an hour. 

Meanwhile Lewis had sent a message to 
the miners announcing the election of Sen- 
ator Bridges as trustee and stating that 
“an early resolution of the questions at 
issue may now be expected. Your volun- 
tary cessation of work should now be termi- 
nated and your protest ended.” ‘This mes- 
sage was sent out before the trustees had 
formally agreed upon anything. 

A second message from Lewis quickly 
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followed his acceptance of the Bridges pro- 
posal: “Pensions granted. ‘The agreement 
is now honored.” 

These two messages went out shortly be- 
fore the convening of court at 10 a.m. 
that Monday morning. ‘The strike or stop- 
page was technically off when the court 
convened. It had been called off at liter- 
ally the eleventh hour. 

The later court actions and develop- 
ments are another story. 


N the subsequent few days there was 
political thunder in Washington and 

throughout the country. Questions were 
being asked as to how the controversy had 
been fixed up. 

Some Republican leaders claimed the 
credit for ending the stoppage. Speaker 
Martin said this was his object in suggest- 
ing Senator Bridges, and in getting Lewis 
and Van Horn together to agree on 
Bridges. Senator Bridges said he had ac- 
cepted the job merely as a public service 
to get the miners working again. ‘The 
Democrats hooted of a partisan deal. 


UT for the serious-minded citizen who 

wants to know what goes on in 

Washington, there remain some questions 
that transcend the partisan politics: 

Who suggested to Speaker Martin the 
whole idea? He says he thought it up, 
and he alone is responsible. But it should 
be noted that Speaker Martin has a repu- 
tation for acting in concert with other Re- 
publican leaders, and almost never in the 
past has he taken important steps without 
consultation with Republican leaders, of- 
ten outside of Washington. 

What were the previous relations be- 
tween Lewis and Bridges? Spokesmen for 
both say that they were “on friendly 
terms.” A spokesman for Bridges insists 
that the relationship was purely social, 
growing out of dinner parties at which 
they were seated at the same table. 

Will the pension fund keep solvent? No 
one actually knows, because of the compli- 
cated “ifs & ands.” But the miners are 
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moving toward asking more royalty, which 
suggests that they think the Bridges 
formula requires more income. Further- 
more, the Bridges figure of $100 a month 
does in fact freeze an expectation in the 
minds of miners, and they will not abandon 
the figure. Undoubtedly it will develop 
that the die has been cast. 

In practical application the Bridges pro- 
posal is about as “‘tentative” as a footprint 
in wet cement. 

Should a group of men who are running 
for office be entrusted with the disposition 
of such a fund? Should such men, regard- 
less of their standing and their motives, 
be key figures in disposing of funds that 
came from the public? 

These are questions which each member 
of the public may answer for himself. 

Will the Republican party get Lewis’ 
support in the elections? 

The near future will answer that one. 

Did Lewis arrange matters (through in- 
termediaries) so that Martin and Bridges 
could get the credit for ending the coal 
stoppage, in return for which the Republi- 
can leaders could try to bail Lewis out of 
a ticklish situation with the courts? 

Are some Republican leaders putting 
their party into position of seeming to be 
in cahoots with a powerful labor union? 
If so, they would merely be walking in 
the footsteps of the Democratic party, 
merely following a precedent. But the 
question for the average citizen might well 
be: Is the precedent a good one? 


NE final point, the biggest of all: Big 
Industry and Big Labor, dealing on a 
nation-wide basis, have demonstrated in 
the case of coal that there can be a combi- 
nation, either willingly or unwillingly, to 
add surcharges to their prices, to collect 
these from the public, and to administer 
privately the collected funds. ‘This is the 
equivalent of taxation. 

Question: Are such precedents to be 
allowed to extend, or shall the public in- 
sist on some sort of formal representation 
for this taxation? 
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A QUIZ 


jor tired businessmen 


8. Even if you don’t have a single 
share of Tel and Tel, you know that 
the president of the New York Stock 
Exchange is: 
© a. William McChesney Martin 
© b. John J. McCloy oi Wil- 





Score yourself on these quiz questions, then 
try them on a friend. 


1. Of the nearly 4 million business enter- 
prises in this country, the greatest number 
are devoted to: 


‘) a. retail trades \’ b. wholesale trades 
C. —— d. service indus- 
tries ‘2 e. construction. 


2. The pay-as-you-go tax plan which made 
“take home pay” an important part of the 
language, was originated by: 

() a. Senator Wagner ’ i 
Roosevelt Oc. R. H. Macy ' 
Snyder Je. Beardsley Ruml. 


_ President 
) d. John 


3. One of the major sources of iron ore 
in this country is the Mesabi Range, which 
is located in: 

a. Ohio 

d. Minnesota 


©) b. Wisconsin © c. Illinois 
© e. Oregon. 


4. By mid-1948, our national debt had 
dropped from its all-time high, but was still 
in the stratospheric vicinity of: 

a. 200 billion b. 250 billion © c. 300 
billion (Od. 360 billion e. 400 billion. 


5. The director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service is a former vice 
president of the U. S. Rubber Co. whose 
name 1s: 

a. H. P. Hood b. Edgar L. Warren 
() c. Nathan P. Feinsinger O d. Cyrus 
Ching ()e. Charles P. Taft. 


6. Which of the following unions, among 
the largest in the country, is not afhliated 
with either the AFL or the CIO? 

a. Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
\) b. International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers ‘Jc. International Brotherhood _ of 
Boilermakers © d. International Association 
of Machinists © e. Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks. 


7. If you don’t know, maybe your secre- 
tary can tell you that the number of separate 
- of a ty pewriter is around: 


~500 b. 150 Oc. 1000 O d. 2200 
e. 22,000. 
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liam O’Dwyer Od. Emil Schram 
O e. Eugene Meyer. 


9. If an employe asks you how old he 
must be before he can retire to enjoy his 
social security benefits, you will tell him: 


Qa. (0 Ob. 55 Oc. 60 Od. 65 


Oe. 70. 


10. The Taft-Hartley Law allows a union 
to demand one of the following from manage- 
ment: 

Oa. featherbedding O b cheshott O 
union shop © d. bucket i C. ned 
shop. 


11. A provision of the new trade-mark 
act says that a trade-mark belongs to a person 
or company which uses it continually for: 

C ) a. 5 years O. b. 7 years Oc. 10 years 

)d. 12 years Oe. 14 years. 
huis on next page. No cheating allowed. 
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Facelifting for Old Trade-marks 


RADE-MARK DESIGNS are getting 

bigger and simpler. Like the Quaker 
Oats Quaker, whose face now covers al- 
most the whole box, the old designs are 
changing in accordance with the changing 
times in product advertising. 

The trend in food merchandising—the 
pacemaker in retail selling—is more and 
more toward self-service. ‘Therefore each 
package must sell itself or it won't rate 
shelf space long. For this purpose, a 
good trade-mark design with individual 
character and memory value is essential. 

Besides Quaker Oats, other examples of 
trade-mark simplification are the “Mc” 
used by McCormick & Co., of Baltimore, 
the large swan on Swans Down Cake 
Flour, the National Biscuit Co.’s Nabisco 
seal, and Old Dutch Cleanser’s “Dutch 
Girl.” 

Jim Nash, New York designer and a 
leading exponent of simplification of trade- 
marks and package designs, recommends 
that businessmen review their trade-marks 
and package designs now to make sure that 
they have distinct, clear individuality. 
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Answers to the Quiz for Tired Businessmen 


1. (a) Retail trades are first with nearly 
2 million American business enterprises. Fol- 
lowing retail are service industries, 727,000; 
manufacturing, 318,000; contract construc- 
tion, 276,000; and wholesale trades, 180,000. 
All others add up to another 560,000 oper- 
ating businesses. 


2. (¢) Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the 
board of R. H. Macy & Co., originated the 
pay-as-you-go tax plan. In the fiscal year 
1947, the Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 
ported more than 9 billion dollars withheld 
on salaries and wages. ‘This was over and 
above collections from individuals of another 
9 billion plus. 


3. (d) The Mesabi Range of Minnesota 
supplies us with most of our iron ore, but 
the high grade ore is running out. Companies 
are exploring both at home and abroad for 
new sources but no second Mesabi exists in 
this country, present explorations indicate. 


4. (b) The national debt now exceeds 
250 billion dollars. 


5. (d) Cyrus Ching is the 72-year-old 
director of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. He gave up an estimated 
$50,000-a-year salary at U. S. Rubber to take 
the $12,000-a-year government job, because 
he believes that “businessmen should partici- 
pute in government wherever possible.” 


6. (d) The International Association of 
Machinists, with about 650,000 members, 


once in the AFL, has been an independent 
union for more than two years. 


7. (d) According to typewriter experts, 
your standard office typewriter has around 
2200 separate parts. 


8. (d) Emil Schram has been president 
of the New York Stock Exchange since 1941 
when he succeeded William McChesney Mar- 
tin. Schram’s salary is $100,000 a year until 
the end of 1948. For 10 years after that, 
as a part-time consultant, he will get $25,000 
a year. 


9. (d) Employes are eligible for social 
security benefits when they reach 65. They 
do not receive them automatically, however. 
They must apply in writing. Some let it 
slide. By the start of 1948, 1,627,000 people 
were fully insured and could apply for bene- 
fits but only 702,000 were receiving them. 


10. (c) Under the Taft-Hartley Law 
workers can form a union shop if 30 percent 
of them petition for it and a majority of all 
workers approve it in a secret election. Main- 
tenance of membership is also permitted if 
the majority wants it, but closed shops are 
banned by the law. 


11. (a) Under the new law, a trade-mark 
is uncontestable after five years of registra- 
tion and continuous use. Each registrant of 
a trade-mark, however, must file an affidavit 
in the sixth year showing that the mark is still 
in use or explain why it is not. 


For Safety: Decentralize Your Plants 


F you're thinking of building a new plant 

and you’d like to be on the safer side as 

far as war dangers are concerned, military 
advisers have only one suggestion: 

If possible, stay away from congested in- 
dustrial areas. 

Military men don’t mean this as a must, 
because they recognize the score of considera- 
tions involved when manufacturers look for 
plant sites. But as the Army plans ahead for 
possible war situations, it just doesn’t want 
attractive bombing targets to become any 
more attractive. 

The military men also think it is a good 
idea to keep new plant sites away from the 
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Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. But they are 
not pushing this suggestion very hard because 
they recognize that once war comes, no part 
of the U. S. will be any safer than another. 

Also, disregard any talk you hear about how 
all industry will go underground as a defense 
against atomic bombing. ‘The military is not 
thinking of underground plants, except for a 
few isolated cases. Advice on this is: Go 
ahead the way you had planned unless the 
military specifically requests you to do other- 
wise. 

If you’d like guidance from headquarters, 
write to National Security Resources Board, 
Pentagon Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
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CROSLEY 





and the small car 











ITH a personal fortune 

of 20 million dollars and 
a 60th birthday just around the 
corner, Powel Crosley Jr.— 
against the advice of virtually 
all his friends and business as- 
sociates—recently jumped all 
the way into the most com- 
petitive manufacturing field in 
the world: the manufacture of 
automobiles. Why? 

‘The answer seems to be that 
although he made his millions 
in radios and refrigerators his heart has 
always been in automobiles—and in a par- 
ticular kind of automobile: a small auto- 
mobile that would sell for a lower price 
and could be operated for less money than 
any other car on the market. And although 
the public’s acceptance of other “small” 
cars (he dislikes the word “midget’’) has 
been lukewarm at best, Crosley is con- 
vinced that this is simply because there 
has never been a good “small” car. He 
is also convinced that he has one now. 

Crosley has no thought of making a 
serious dent in the business of the big auto- 
mobile manufacturers. He is currently 
producing cars at the rate of about 4000 
a month and his ultimate goal is about 
three times that many, or 150,000 a year. 
He expects to reach this figure in 1949 
and that, he says, is as far as he wants to go. 

In 1945 Crosley sold his controlling inter- 
est in the Crosley Corp. (radios, refriger- 
ators, other household appliances, and ra- 
dio station WLW) to the Aviation Corp. 
for a reputed 12 million dollars. One of 
the conditions of the sale was that Crosley, 
through a new corporation he proposed to 
form, should have the right to buy back 
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the automobile manufacturing end of his 
old company—which hadn’t turned a wheel 
since 1942. 

Crosley Motors has presently outstand- 
ing 566,198 shares of common. stock. 
Original subscribers—including Crosley 
who, with members of his family, holds 
about three fifths of the stock—paid $6 
a share. ‘There is no preferred stock; no 
bonds; no bank loans. ‘The company was 
incorporated in August 1945 and it pro- 
duced its first automobile in June 1946. 
But before that first car moved from the 
assembly line in the company’s Marion, 
Ind., plant the new company was just 
about out of cash. The 3 million dollars 
which original stockholders put up had 
gone for factory buildings, steel, tools and 
other equipment. Faced with this situa- 
tion, Crosley personally loaned the com- 
pany a million dollars, taking back five 
notes for $200,000 each, the first of which 
is payable in 1949. 

Today the company could pay off that 
million-dollar loan and still have a million 
in the bank. Within the next 12 months, 
Crosley expects the company to make $2 
a share on its common stock—and to make 
it after taxes. 

Crosley—a_six-foot-four, 220 pounder, 
who likes to tuck his big frame behind the 
wheel of his tiny Crosley just to prove 
there is plenty of room—is the car’s best 
salesman. 

Is it safe? The safest car on the road, 
Crosley insists, and these are some of the 
reasons he lists: It is 26 inches narrower 
than the average conventional car, which 
means that it occupies less of the road 
with less danger of sideswiping. It is so 
light that it “gives” if there is a collision— 
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none of this irresistible force and immov- 
able object stuff. It is built of the same 
gauge steel as larger cars and, consequently, 
comes out creditably in collisions with 
heavier vehicles. Crosley has a folder of 
photographs of collisions between Crosleys 
and an assortment of Buicks, Chryslers 
and Fords, to illustrate his point. And, 
finally, big trucks and big automobiles just 
naturally are more careful when they ap- 
proach a little car on the road, just as they 
are careful about bicycles and motorcy cles. 

Service and parts? Crosley has 800 deal- 
ers now and expects to have 1000 by 1949. 
Part of their dealer contract requires them 
to maintain a complete line of parts. Be- 
sides keeping customers satisfied, this is 
good business, too, because parts are a 
profitable side line. 

Crosley says that when he decided to 
make his new car most of his friends 
thought he was balmy. ‘They could see 
only two possible markets for the car: 
One, for light delivery work and, two, as 
the “second” car in two-car families. Sales 
figures, Crosley says, have proved the 
doubters wrong on both counts. Pick-ups 
and panel delivery trucks, the onlv two 
all-commercial vehicles in the line, are ac- 
counting for less than 5 percent of present 
production. And a very high percentage 
of Crosleys now being delivered are going 
to families without another car. 

About 70 percent of present sales are 
station wagons. 

Resale value? Crosley says the only 
small car that ever had any kind of accept- 
ance in this country was the American 
Bantam and that the few models of this 
car still to be found enjoy a high resale 
value. Even the few pre-war Crosleys 
that are still around—and Crosley takes 
pains to point out that this car had virtu- 
ally nothing in common with the present 
model—are selling at almost their original 
prices. He argues that the lower the origi- 
nal price of a car the less it will lose in 
resale value and that a used Crosley loses 
nothing in its original characteristics of 
economy. 
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Only time will tell, says Crosley, what 
price spread he must maintain between 
his car and the lowest-priced conventional 
cars. But at present prices ($869 for the 
sedan and $929 for the station wagon, 
f.0.b. Marion) Crosley is selling all he can 
produce. And, barring an unexpected up- 
surge of all prices, he does not anticipate 
any increases in his present prices. 

Crosley’s personal history is a familiar 
U. S. success story. He was born in Cin- 
cinnati, the son of a respected but not-too- 
successful lawyer. He was a failure in a 
dozen business ventures before he finally 
developed a modestly successful mail-order 
automobile accessory business about the 
time of World War I. He likes to boast 
of the fact that he got into the radio busi- 
ness through building an early crystal set 
for his young son. 


ROSLEY’S businesses have invariably 
been one-man shows. His right-hand 
man has always been his brother, Lewis, 
now vice president and secretary of Crosley 
Motors, and when he speaks of Lewis he 
says: ““There never was a_ brother like 
Lewis. He never did a thing in his life 
without first asking himself, “Would Powel 
want it done that way?’ ” 

Crosley is a man of contrasts. He has 
been known to become furious when a 
niece asked him to purchase a $25 ad in a 
school annual, but he is an inveterate 
check-grabber at any party. Despite the 
huge personal fortune he has amassed and 
the big businesses he has headed, none of 
his top associates has become rich (brother 
Lewis is only modestly well-to-do). He 
likes to entertain but is an exacting host 
—if Crosley wants to ride at 7 o'clock in 
the morning his guests are expected to 
want to ride, too. And if dinner is at 7 
o'clock, that’s the time the soup is served. 

Like most super-salesmen, Crosley hates 
to admit any failures, but the fact is that 
there have been many of them while he 
was piling up 20 million dollars. He will 
not admit, for example, that the first 
Crosley automobile was a failure; he says 
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it was just getting a start when the war 
stopped production. But the prospectus 
Crosley Motors submitted when the stock 
of the new company was brought out in 
November 1945 shows that only 5208 of 
the old Crosleys were produced between 
1939 and 1942 and that the company lost 
142 million dollars in producing these. 

Crosley has had his fling, too, at air- 
planes. He produced a light plane called 
the Moonbeam in the early 1930’s and 
this venture cost him, personally, some 
$300,000. He lost about $100,000 in the 
promotion of an oilburner. An electrical 
device for growing hair, an “Icy-Ball” re- 
frigerator, and a bed-cooling device must 
also be listed among his non-successes. 

The chief difference between the pre-war 
Crosley and the present car is in the motor. 
The old car was powered with a 2-cylinder, 
air-cooled engine which weighed 159 
pounds and developed only 1242 horse- 
power. ‘The present motor, largely devel- 
oped on a Navy contract during the war, is 
a 4-cylinder, water-cooled power plant 
which develops 26¥2 horsepower and 
weighs only 59 pounds. 

Crosley envisions a wide demand for 
this new motor. Gar Wood Jr. is already 
using it in a plastic speedboat; it has been 
tried in test-flying a new one-place air- 
plane, and Crosley believes it will be suit- 
able for many types of farm machinery, 
small refrigeration plants and other uses. 

Besides his automobile company, Cros- 


ley’s only other active business interest now 
is the control he owns in the Cincinnati 
Baseball Club. No great fan himself (he 
probably doesn’t attend more than a dozen 
games a year) he bought the Reds for three 
reasons: (1) Larry MacPhail sold him on 
the idea; (2) the price was dirt cheap; 
and (3) he saw the personal and business 
advantages that would result from owner- 
ship of a big league baseball team. Inci- 
dentally, the club has been a money-maker 
almost from the day Crosley acquired it. 

Crosley is extremely publicity-conscious. 
There never was a piece of stationery 
printed nor an advertisement published for 
any of his companies that did not include 
the line: “Powel Crosley Jr., President.” 

Crosley lives on a large estate north of 
Cincinnati. He owns a 4000-acre farm in 
Indiana, a 2000-acre shooting preserve in 
South Carolina, and an island in Mac- 
Gregor Bay, Canada. Although not a 
pilot himself, he has owned a personal 
airplane for 20 years and now has a Grum- 
man amphibian. 

There is considerable reason to believe 
that he launched his latest automobile 
venture out of stubbornness as well as out 
of faith in a small car. When his friends 
told him it couldn’t be done, that settled 
Crosley’s determination to do it. On the 
basis of what Crosley has accomplished in 
two years, there is also considerable reason 
to believe that his stubbornness is going 
to yield another fortune. 
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how they measure 


THE COST OF LIVING 


—— 





NE of the most beat-up phrases in 
U.S. use today is “cost of living.” 

We bandy it about our homes and offices. 
Housewives mutter it at grocers. Labor 
and management hurl it at each other in 
wage battles. Obviously the “cost of liv- 
ing’ matters mightily to us all. But what 
do we really mean when we talk about it? 

When the average citizen complains that 
his cost of living has gone up, he’s likely 
to mean that he spends more these days 
on all the things—not just the bare essen- 
tials—which make up his particular stand- 
ard of living. His living tastes may be a 
lot plushier than they were 10 years ago, 
but all he sees is that he kisses goodbye to 
a larger slice of his income, for all purposes, 
than ever before. 

There’s nothing wrong with this view of 
the cost of living as the sum total of family 
spending. But trouble arises when we try 
to jibe this view with the government's, 
which is a lot less sweeping, and which has 
come to be a yardstick, especially in wage 
disputes. 

The official U.S. barometer of the cost of 
living is an index figured out by the USS. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Until Septem- 
ber 1945 this index was called a cost-of- 
living index. Since then it has been re- 
titled a consumers’ price index. This 
change of name is in itself a recognition 
by the government that the words “cost 
of living” inaccurately describe the statis- 
tics reported. 

Actually all the BLS index reports is the 
average changes in the price paid by con- 
sumers for certain representative essential 
living items, as compared to the average 
price paid for the same items during the 


vears 1935-39. Further, the index deals 
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with only one type of consumer: the 
workers of moderate means living in large 
cities. It does not take into account people 
in the lowest-income brackets, higher-than- 
moderates, small city dwellers and farmers, 
all of whom are just as concerned about 
the cost of living. 

These are not the only limitations to the 
BLS index as a measure of living costs. It 
doesn’t take into account changed stand- 
ards of living, nor does it measure place- 
to-place differences in the prices you pay. 
And even if you are a city worker living in 
the same place, buying the same things you 
bought in 1935, the index has no com- 
pletely satisfactory way of accurately meas- 
uring the lowered quality of an item you 
buy—which actually increases its cost to 
you. 

All these limitations are freely conceded 
by the BLS. ‘The trouble is most of us 
are not aware of them. Within the limits 
of the job it has carved out for itself, the 
index tells a significant story of what’s hap- 
pened to the cost of the essential goods and 
services the average city family buys. 

These goods and services fall into six 
groups. Food. Fuel, electricity and ice. 
Clothes. Rent. House furnishings. Mis- 
cellaneous (transportation, medical care, 
laundry and personal services, recreation, 
etc.). Food prices are collected in 56 cities, 
prices of other goods and services in 34 
cities. In all, about 200 items are priced. 

The inforrnation on food prices is col- 
lected by about 125 part-time local people, 
on other goods and services by about 30 
full-time BLS agents. They don’t actually 
buy the items they price, but interview 
retail buyers and store managers. In the 
case of rents, they get their data from 
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tenants (they used to get the information 
from rental agents). ‘They get their in- 
formation on utility costs by mail from 
the utility companies. They learn about 
medical costs from representative doctors 
and hospitals. 

Which items does the BLS select for 
pricing? As its guide it uses a nation-wide 
survey made in 1934-36 of the actual yearly 
expenditures of 14,500 families—city-dwell- 
ing wage-earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers whose annual incomes ranged from 
$500 to $3000 (average: $1524). This tells 
the BLS the proportion of income spent for 
each of the six categories it prices and what 
kinds and quantities of things are bought. 

Buying habits of course change, and the 
BLS index makes allowances for this. Dur- 
ing the war it dropped from its list new 
cars and other durables, assigned greater 
weight (relative importance) to expenses of 
auto repairs, carfare, etc. Among more 
gradual changes it has recognized, by add- 
ing to the index list of goods and services, 
is the greater use of oleomargarine and 
frozen foods. Right now the BLS is con- 
ducting a new series of surveys which by 
1952 should give it a more up-to-date pic- 
ture of consumer buying, hence a whole 
new basis for the index. 

To make sure the items priced today are 
similar to those priced for 1935-39, the 
BLS sets up specifications for each item, 
details about construction, fabric, size 
ranges, etc. Before they go out into the 
field, BLS agents get a four-week training 
course at the BLS office in Washington, 
in which the actual items to be priced are 
used as training materials. 

As the price data pours in, the BLS 


tackles the intricate job of figuring out the 
index. The science of using index numbers 
to measure variations in price is relatively 
new. The BLS index is based on a formula 
devised by Etienne Laspeyres, a German 
economist-statistician who died in 1913. 
The formula is all Greek (literally and 
figuratively) to the non-technical-minded, 
but it goes like this: 
a = qoFi 

= oP’ 

In operation, the formula is less compli- 
cated than it looks. The BLS takes the 
average quantity of that item purchased 
annually in the base period (1935-39). 
First it multiplies that quantity by the price 
paid for that item today. ‘Then it multi 
plies the same quantity by the price paid 
for that item in the base period. It divides 
the result of the first multiplication by the 
result of the second multiplication. This 
results in the current index number for 
that item. When the BLS computes a 
general index, consisting of the index num- 
bers of all items, it assigns a certain im- 
portance (“Weight”) to each number, 
based on its importance in the family buy- 
ing scheme. Food items naturally take 
up more of your budget than any other 
type of item, rent less than food, and 
clothing less than rent. All the “weights” 
are added up, and this provides the gen- 
eral index number. 

The BLS started 
keeping an index in oo 
1903 for food prices 
only. It began to pub- E “4 
lish today’s more in- =. : 
clusive type of index 
in 1919, to help the 














will call for a 1-cent-an-hour wage cut. 


than 5 cents an hour between now and 1950. 
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N outstanding example of industry’s use of the BLS index as a 
cost-of-living yardstick appears in the two-year contract signed in 
May between the world’s largest union, the United Auto Workers, and 
the world’s largest auto company, General Motors. 

Every three months GM’s 225,000 employes will have their wages 
adjusted according to the newest BLS index figures. 
rise in the index will call for a 1-cent-an-hour wage hike, each 1.14 drop 
There's no ceiling on the wage 
increase, but if BLS figures drop sharply, wages will not be cut more 


if: ts 


Each 1.14 point 




















government handle wage negotiations in 
shipbuilding centers. For years the index 
statistics were used primarily by other gov- 
ernment agencies, by economists and labor 
students. But with the war and inflation, 
the index and the rising prices it reflects 
have become of prime importance to every 
household. 

The years 193941 saw a trend toward 
“escalator clauses” in a few union con- 
tracts. ‘These clauses provide that as the 
index goes up or down, wage increases or 
decreases automatically follow (with a 
floor, however, on decreases). Such a 
clause appears in the new contract signed 
in May between General Motors and the 
United Auto Workers (see box). 

But, on the whole, union labor has op- 
posed gearing wage changes to the index. 
During the war union economists bitterly 
attacked the index as inaccurate. ‘They 
charged that it failed to take into account 
the lowered quality of goods bought, the 
disappearance of special sales which had 
helped keep down the average man’s costs, 


Co-ops with union 


N a zero-weather day last January, more 
than 900 shoppers jammed into a 
Pontiac, Mich., co-op store and in less than 
18 hours spent $5500 on groceries and house- 
hold appliances. 

The store was the brain-child of the officers 
and members of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) and on that day they became 
convinced that the idea of a union-backed 
co-operative was finally a success. The Knights 
of Labor had tried it in the late 1800’s. The 
United Mine Workers tried it a few decades 
later. But neither lasted. 

UAW officials had worked on co-ops for 
more than a year before the Pontiac open- 
ing. Much of their energy was expended in 
selling co-ops to the rank and file. What 
finally clinched the idea was the steadily in- 
creasing prices. 

Last summer, Ford Local 400 sold cut-rate 
groceries in a union hall on Saturdays, and 
other Detroit locals followed suit. But UAW 
was looking for a permanent set-up, not a 
quickie operation tied in with the current 


etc. A presidential committee reviewed 
these charges, concluded that the BLS was 
doing a good job within its prescribed 
limits. 

The UAW’s new contract indicates that 
at least part of union labor has come round 
to using the index as a wage-change yard- 
stick. But unions whose members aren't 
so high-paid as UAW workers are still cool. 
For example, in the recent meat-packing 
strike, the union opposed management’s 
wage-raise offer, which was based on the 
index. Union spokesmen wanted instead 
to negotiate on the basis of another BLS 
study—a survey of an “adequate” budget 
for a city family which reported on today’s 
living costs in dollars-and-cents rather than 
percentage terms. 

The meat-packing union lost its fight. 
But its arguments against the index are 
likely to crop up again, particularly when 
the index takes its inevitable downturn 
and management attempts to cut wages. 
The “cost of living” debate is likely to be 
with us for a long time to come. 


resentment against high prices that might 
later fade away. They checked with the Co- 
operative League. Plans were worked out: 
no frills or chromium or fancy displays, stock 
to consist mainly of cost-of-living items, build- 
ing to be low rent, co-op membership open 
to all, including non-UAW people. 

This spring another co-op opened in De- 
troit. Flint, Mich., a UAW stronghold, will 
get still another. And still others are planned 
for the future, with help from the Council 
for Co-operative Development, which has 
been formed out of members of the CIO, 
AFL, independent unions, and co-op repre- 
sentatives. 

The CCD will give technical advice and 
assistance to locals interested in starting co- 
ops, but a primary purpose is to bring co-ops 
and organized labor together for a long-post- 
poned friendship. 

If it does that, and both sides are optimistic, 
then union-backed co-ops may be here to stay 
and grow for the first time in the history of 
the labor movement. 
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Fifteen million people are watching 
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TELEVISION'S GREAT TEST AT PHILADELPHIA 


their public funds in a pooled ar- 
rangement to make the enter- 
prise possible. ‘They are telecast- 
ing all worthwhile parts of the 
two conventions. 








ATIONAL political conventions to 
most Americans have meant little 
more than distant frenzied sounds coming 
through radios, but science this year is 
making it possible for an estimated 15 mil- 
lion persons to see as well as hear the 
conventions at Philadelphia—by television. 
The 1948 conventions will be remem- 
bered as television’s first great show and 
really great opportunity. Hurrying to meet 
the performance, the industry had sold 
around 42 million receiving sets when the 
Republicans met June 20, and there were 
about 30 television broadcasting stations 
operating throughout the country. 

The conventions-by-television idea ap- 
peals to four groups: to receiving-set manu- 
facturers, to the broadcasting industry, to 
set owners and buyers, and to the politi- 
cians desirous of showing off their candi- 
dates. 

During the convention meetings, about 
a dozen set manufacturers are co- 
operating in a big-scale showing of 
products in an exhibition palace ad- 
joining Convention Hall in Phila- 
delphia. In this hall 6000 persons 
can be accommodated at a time and 
the demonstrations, staged next door 
to the conventions, are helping to 
relieve the disappointment of over- 
flow crowds who cannot get into 
the main show itself. ‘The demon- 
strations also are introducing thousands to 
the advantages of television. ‘This is one 
step along the way to making television, 
exclusive of radio sets, an expected | billion 
dollar industry within five years. 

The television systems were beset by so 
many technical and financial problems 
before the conventions as to leave some 
uncertainty regarding the extent and reach 
of the telecasts. But the television people 
decided to spend $100,000 or more from 
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The A. T. & T. co-axial cable 
and relay links tie together at least 14 sta- 
tions from Washington, D. C., north to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston 
and Schenectady. This network is already 
bringing the sights to cities where largest 
numbers of sets are now concentrated: to 
the 168,750 in New York, to the 27,900 in 
Philadelphia, to the 10,000 in Washington, 
D. C., on last count. ‘Television, thus 
splashed, as it were, from northern New 
Hampshire to southern Virginia, is bring- 
ing the facial expressions of the political 
pleaders to the prize voting area of the 
country. 

Beyond this, television reels are being 
flown to the broadcasting stations outside 
the eastern area system—to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and many other places for quick 
telecast to set owners in the outlying states. 
Some experts think that five to eight people 
will peer into every privately-owned set 
during the conventions and more, of course, 

into the public ones. 

* Television’s most re- 

cent great opportunity 
was the 1947 World 
Series. Some 500,000 
fans saw the event by 
television in their 
homes and another 
342 million saw it by 
television in bars and 
other public places. 
Now, with the increase of sets and stations, 
the conventions are the greatest television 
show in history. 

The whole thing is a bonanza and also 
a critical test. For television is a test for 
everything it touches. In this instance the 
politicians must LOOK good to the people 
over longer periods of time than newsreels 
ever required. But television’s greatest 
test is to convince the unsold millions of 
its basic soundness. 
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How John E. Byrne builds a whole 


community on the site 


HOUSES by the thousands 





A significant newcomer to the field of 
U.S. housing today is the builder who puts 
up not merely a dozen or so houses at a 
time, but 1000, 2000, even 3000 houses. 
Unlike the average builder, he can operate 
on a big scale because he controls the 
entire operation from buying and lay- 
ing out the raw land to selling the com- 
pleted house, because he mass-produces 
parts of his houses in_ factories-on-the- 
site. 

One such big-leaguer is John E. Byrne, 
a Texan now transplanted to the East. 
An energetic, white-haired man in his 
fifties, Byrne has been responsible for al- 
most 200 million dollars worth of con- 
struction in all, ranging in variety from a 
200-unit garden apartment project for the 
Ford Foundation at Dearborn, Mich., to 
Pacific air bases for the Navy. The Byrne 
organization is now at work on five hous- 
ing developments: a 500-house project at 
Moline, IIll., 2500 houses at Peoria, IIl., 
1014 houses at Harundale, near Baltimore, 
Md., a 450-unit apartment project at Nor- 
folk, Va., and 250 houses at Bettendorf, 
Iowa. 

How do such large-scale operations actu- 
ally work? To take a close look, Kiplinger 
Magazine visited Byrne’s Harundale devel- 
opment, an investment expected to total 
nearly 11 million dollars. Here's a report: 


OWN the two-lane highway bisecting 
Harundale goes a roof. ‘This is your 

first hint of the revolution Byrne and build- 
ers like him have effected in the housing 
field. For the roof is no nightmare, no 
tornado victim—simply a roof on its way 
to a house. Complete to red shingles and 
chimney, sitting solidly aboard a truck, it 
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has just come off the assembly line in one 
of Byrne’s Quonset-hut factories near by. 

As you follow, the truck-borne roof turns 
off onto one of Harundale’s curved roads. 
At the top of a slight hill, a house founda- 
tion, four walls, and a 60-foot-boom crane 
await it. The truck pulls into position. 
The crane reaches over, lifts the 4/2-ton 
roof, sets it down on the house walls as 
deftly as a woman dons a hat. A crew 
moves in and welds together the roof trusses 
and wall studs. ‘This gives the house a 
rigid metal frame. ‘The entire capping op- 
eration takes less than half an hour. 

The walls under that roof had been set 
in place by similar methods only an hour 
before. A truck from the Byrne factory 
arrived with the front, side, and back walls 
—each with its doors, windows and wiring 
already installed by assembly-line methods. 
The big crane swung them easily into posi- 
tion. “It’s a funny feeling,’ a superin- 
tendent says. “In the morning all you 
have are the concrete slabs—the founda- 
tions. By the end of the day, there are 
houses all around you.” 

At the project’s peak, Byrne was putting 
up more than a house an hour. Harundale 
swarms with activity. Jeeps dart in and 
out. Big earth-moving machinery cuts 
roads through the red Maryland clay, levels 
off building sites. Mechanical ditch-dig- 
gers scoop out 
trenches for water 
and other service 
connections. Con- 
crete mixers move 
in and out with 
concrete for the 
foundation slabs. 

But housebuild- 
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into parks. 


ing in the Byrne manner is not entirely a 
matter of a dramatic “‘setting.” <A lot of 
work must be done before and after the 
roof and walls are swung into place. 

The “shell” of the house is produced in 
a streamlined 207 man-hours in the Byrne 
fabricating shops, a series of long Quonset 
huts grouped at one end of Harundale. 

Back of these shops is a spur track. 
Material for the houses of Harundale 
moves in by rail. Cars bearing strip steel 
and fiber glass—the unusual raw materials 
used by Byrne—pull in behind the proper 
shop. Men pull the lightweight steel out 
of the boxcar, feed it into saws which cut 
it into the precise lengths needed. With 


little more than a flick of the wrist, three 
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THE TOWN... AND THE SHOPS THAT BUILT IT 


Above, left, a bird’s-eye view of Harundale. 
highway will become a shopping center. 
Above, right, an enlarged diagram of the temporary shops and 
assembly lines where materials were delivered and house sections were made. 









The open area left of the 
Other open areas will be converted 


strips are fastened onto a triangular jig 
table. Some bracing rods are laid across. 
A welder joins the steel at the points, and 
a triangular roof section is finished. It 
took 4 minutes by our watch. 

In another 10 or 15 minutes, 20 of the 
sections, or trusses, are placed in a series 
on a waist-high rolier assembly line. ‘This 
is the skeleton of the roof. No further 
cutting, fitting, guesswork. Each truss fits 
exactly into a socket made for it. Welders 
join the frame. A couple of the men give 
the roof an easy shove. It rolls down to 
its next spot on the assembly line. 

Here the roof is covered with wood 
sheathing—the only wood used in the 
Byrne house except for exterior door 
trims. Building paper and shingles are 
added next—a lot simpler process than if 
the roof were high on a house. At the 
end of the assembly line, the roof is lifted 
and placed on a truck for its final move 
to the site. 

While all this goes on, walls are being 
made in the shop next door. Light strip 
steel is locked into horizontal jig tables, 
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A Byrne house is put together ... foundation slab is poured while walis are assembled in 


welded into house-length wall panels, tilted 
upward, and put on an assembly line. 
Window and door frames are welded in. 
Workers pack in 1-inch-thick sheets of 
fiber glass insulation, and cover it with 
building paper. Electricians run in their 
wiring. Farther down the assembly line, a 
special aluminum siding developed for 
Byrne is nailed on. At the end of the 
line, an overhead tackle swings the walls 
onto a truck. They’re off to the house site. 

In another shop, coils of copper tubing 
are laid out for the house-heating system, 
and the entire plumbing network is put 
together. 

This shop fabrication of the shell of the 
house and part of its innards means that 
operations can be planned, mechanized, 
and the results made more precise. Hand- 
cutting and fitting are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Men specialize in their jobs but 
do work that cuts across traditional build- 
ing-trades lines. All this saves time and 
money. 

On the site, the time element remains a 
problem. Once the product of the fabri- 
cating shops rolls onto the site, there are 
still a number of finishing processes to 
which Byrne has found no short-cuts. 
Some time is gained by covering the floors 
with asbestos tiles, but on the other hand 
plasterers still use their age-old methods 
of slapping and troweling plaster on the 
walls and partitions. In all, counting both 
preparation and finishing on the site, a 
Byrne house still takes 797 man-hours of 
site labor. 

The basic test for Byrne is how good a 
house he is producing. A one-story cottage 
model with two or three bedrooms, it has 
simple, uncluttered lines. The roof is 
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pitched, the windows casement-type. De- 
sign is a cross between modern and tra- 
ditional. Inside, the house is well planned, 
although no place for anyone who wants 
to ramble. No space is wasted. Living 
and dining-room are thrown together, bed- 
rooms open on a separate hall, and there 
are in addition a fair-sized storage room, a 
tiny utility room and big closets. 

The first Harundale three-bedroom 
houses sold in early 1947 for $7075, includ- 
ing a 60-by-100-foot lot. ‘There were few 
such housing bargains in the U. S. at the 
time. By this spring the cost was up to 
$10,300, including range or refrigerator, 
venetian blinds, and some other extras 
that were not supplied on earlier models. 

This has narrowed the price gap between 
the Byrne house and conventionally-built 
homes of similar size in the neighborhood. 
So, increasingly, Byrne must use quality, 
rather than price, as a selling point. 

Part of that quality lies in the location of 
the homes within a well-planned commu- 
nity. Harundale is literally a town. The 
houses, though all virtually of the same 
size, style and newness, are nevertheless a 
model of variety compared with the peas- 
in-a-pod row houses of near-by Baltimore. 
Some have red roofs, some green, some 
black. They are placed at varying angles 
to the street. A few have walls of brick 
or stucco instead of the prevailing white- 
painted aluminum. The streets wind, fol- 
lowing the contours of the rolling country- 
side. In time a Byrne-built shopping center 
will make Harundale self-contained. 

The vast scope of the Byrne operation is 
made possible through his control over the 
entire process from the time he buys the 
land to the time the householder moves in. 
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the shop . . . walls and roof are set in place. 


Byrne owns nearly all his equipment, and 
uses very few subcontractors—which elimi- 
nates some middlemen and also permits 
a tighter working schedule. He employs 
a full-time staff of site planners, architects, 
landscapers, and other specialists. Because 
he schedules one big job right after the 
other, they move with ease from Harundale 
to the Byrne projects at Moline and Peoria. 

The location of a spur track behind the 
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Home construction is booming this year. 


Byrne factories-on-the-site, and in turn the 
closeness of these shops to the home sites, 
save time and money. And because he 
uses steel, aluminum, fiber glass and other 
materials not traditionally used in housing 
or handled in the traditional dealer fashion, 
he can buy direct from the manufacturer 
in carload lots. ‘This by-passes part of a 
costly distribution system. 

Byrne and builders like him are a new 
phenomenon in the housing business. ‘They 
are not in it for their health. The fresh 
approach they have brought to home- 
building, the ideas introduced to cut costs 
and time, mean profits. But they also 
mean that houses are going up more ef- 
ficiently and quickly. And in these con- 
tinuing days of housing shortage, that is 
a boon no house-hungry citizen will ignore. 





In the first four 


months of 1948, 25 percent more dwelling units were started than in the same 


period last year. In April alone work began on 90,000 new houses and apartments. 
Construction employment hit 1,790,000, the highest level for any April since 1942. 
The value of new construction put in place soared 37 percent above the same 
month a year earlier. 

The Department of Commerce says it sees no reason to change its prediction 


that 950,000 units will be built this year as compared with 854,600 in 1947. 


Basement or no basement? This is an important question when 
you're thinking of building a small house, and the Housing and Home Finance 


Agency has just come up with some figures which point the way to get the needed 
space without digging below ground. 

A careful study has shown that, at a saving of $435, you can substitute a small 
service “‘ell” aboveground and get space for all the things for which you use a 
basement. Or, for the same amount you would spend for a basement, you can 
build quite a big ell. 

If you plan carefully, the added utility room on which you could save the $435 

can provide space for laundry tubs, washing machine, clothes basket, indoor clothes 

drying, furnace and hot water heater, trunks, screens, garden tools and furniture, 
canned goods, bicycle, workshelf and 45 square feet of children’s play space. 
This is about all that a basement is ordinarily used for. 

The people who have studied the problem point out that an aboveground utility 
room saves walking and carrying up and down stairs. And they argue that a base- 
ment is no longer necessary to keep the house dry and the first floor warm. With 
modern construction methods, they say, concrete floors properly laid on top of the 
ground keep the house both warm and dry. 

For a detailed report on the study, write for HHFA Technical Bulletin No. 3, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 
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WRITE FOR... 


This is a new feature, listing useful 
books and pamphlets that come to 


hh our attention. Write directly to the 


publisher or sponsor for them. If 





you know of any publications that 


should be included, please tell us. 





[] Ike Small Businessman and His Financial 
Statements. This government pamphlet 
is designed to assist new, small concerns in 
obtaining an accurate overall view of account- 
ing processes. Write to the nearest Depart- 
ment of Commerce field office or to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 15 cents. 


[] Plan Public-Employe Relations If Strike 
Comes. . A four-page pamphlet contain- 
ing practical suggestions for employers in the 
event bargaining negotiations break down. 
Interesting presentation, whatever your point 
of view. Published by the Labor Relations 
Institute, a counseling service for employers, 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Free. 
The same institute has published a 60-page 
booklet titled Management’s Job at the Bar- 
gaining Table, which it sells for $2, advising 
employers how to conduct collective bargain- 
ing negotiations in conformity with the law. 


[] State, Regional and Local Market Indi- 
cators, 1939-1946. This 100-page report, 
prepared by the Marketing Division of the 
Department of Commerce, is designed to help 
the marketing executive, the manufacturer 
and the distributor to do a better selling job. 
Write to the nearest Department of Com- 
merce field office or to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Price 30 
cents. 


[] The Issue of Compulsory Health Insur- 
ance. . . . Reports of a study conducted at 
the request of the Subcommittee on Health 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, which has before it many bills 
on this important subject. A 272-page book- 
let, paperbound. Write to the Brookings 
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Institution, 722 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Price $2. 


[] Small Business and ‘Trade-Marks. 

The essential requirements of a valid trade- 
mark and the basic provisions of the new fed- 
eral trade-mark law (Lanham Act). A re- 
cently published U. S. government pamphlet. 
Write to the nearest Department of Com- 
merce field office or to the Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
10 cents. 
[] How to Think About Business. ...A 


realistic appraisal of how we Americans make 
our money, produce our goods and keep our 
country strong. ‘The latest of a series of 
pocket-size pamphlets on subjects of public 
interest; 32 pages. Write to The Graphics 
Group, Whitestone, L. I., New York. Price 
15 cents a copy or eight for $1. 


[] Declaration of Principles and Program 
for World Trade. A 32-page pamphlet 
setting forth a long-term approach to the 
problem of tariff and foreign trade. Prepared 
by a private research organization with a 
temperate pro-protection point of view. Write 
to the American Tariff League, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Free. 


[] Live Long and Like It. This 32-page 
booklet is about geriatrics, the br: inch of medi- 
cal science dealing with aging and the aged 
as a result of the increasing proportion of 
older persons in our population. No. 139 in 
a series of factual, popular-priced pamphlets 
issued by a non-profit educational organiza- 
tion. Write to the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Price 20 cents. 


[ ] Technological Stagnation in Great Britain. 

A federation of American trade associa- 
tions in the capital goods industries made a 
study of factors underlying British backward- 
ness in mechanization to help our industry to 
avoid similar decay. A paper-backed 72-page 
pamphlet. Write to Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, 120 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Price 25 cents. 


[] Smooth Driving. A reminder of 
few of the basic points of good driving pre- 
sented in the interest of greater safety on the 
highways. An attractive 16- -page pamphlet, i i1- 
lustrated, authored by a former racing driver. 
Write to Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. Free. 
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REPORT TO READERS 





THE JOB. Readers frequently write in 
and ask us how we do our job. Sometimes 
they think it is something mysterious and 
akin to sleuthing. Maybe so, but the fact 
is that the job is very much a matter of 
work. Some people call it “research,” but 
we prefer to call it reporting. It means 
talking to experts in every line, going direct 
to the source of information, whether in 
Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles or New- 
ton, lowa. Talking, listening, questioning 
and reading. ‘Then a good deal of ques- 
tioning among ourselves, to challenge the 
preliminary conclusions and make sure that 
nothing comes out half-baked. 


WHO DOES IT. ‘The bulk of the articles and 
features are done by eight regular staff 
writer-editors. ‘They have worked for nearly 
every kind of publication and news service 
in the country, including Time, Life, News- 
week, U.S. News, Coronet, the Associated 
Press, Chicago Sun, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Wall Street Journal, San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, Christian Science Monitor, and many 
other newspapers. Several were war cor- 
respondents. 

The magazine carries no “by-lines” cred- 
iting a particular writer with a particular 
article, because articles often represent a 
combination of effort and because 
the magazine as a whole stands be- 
hind everything it publishes. Some 
of the big jobs, however, have been 


a special responsibility of one or m 


another staff member. ‘The rearma- 

ment article in this issue, for example, 1s 
the work of Reg Ingraham. ‘The auto 
feature last month was reported and written 
by ‘Tom Durrance after many trips to De- 
troit. And the Marshall Plan, which ap- 
peared in May, was put together by Diana 
Hirsh on the basis of countless sessions 
with government officials who did the plan- 
ning work on ERP. Similar jobs were 
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done by Ruth Moore on housing back in 
January, Jack Hazard on railroads in 
March, Scott Hart on the political conven- 
tions in the June issue, and Bob Mullen 
in the continuing series on foreign affairs. 
And Gene Rachlis is presently at work on 
a survey of the New England business pic- 
ture, which will appear next month. 


ARTICLES THAT FLOP. Not everything that 
reporters go after pans out according to 
expectations. Early last year someone gave 
us a tip that Miami was the scene of an 
organized racket to gouge visitors. An 
editor hurried down to see for himself. 
He found there was some gouging all right, 
but it was the natural result of heavy de- 
mand and limited supply, it was not organ- 
ized, and there was no story worth writing. 


ARTICLES THAT BITE. Occasionally we print 
an article that might be called “unpleas- 
ant.’”” Our purpose in this is not actually 
to be unpleasant, but to put the finger on 
weak spots in our business life where im- 
provements are desirable. Last year we 
dealt critically with radio, bread, liquor, 
State Department public relations, co-op 
competition, and business in Alaska. We 
were taken to task for all of them. More 
recently, some railroad officials ob- 
jected to our analysis of railroad 
problems, but most agreed that it 
was accurate and fair. 

Coal pensions, in this issue, doubt- 
less will be classed as “unpleasant” 
by some of the people involved, but we 
consider it an important subject, and so 
have elected to deal with it even if it steps 
on some toes. 


LETTERS. Letters have been very helpful 
in suggesting subjects for articles. ‘The 
most recent reader suggestion was “Plan 
Your Estate Now” in the May issue, the 
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idea for which came from K. Kauffmann- 
Grinstead of New York. Articles on the 
gray market and the steel outlook were in 
response to voluminous suggestions from 
all parts of the country. And letters asking 
for information (which are always wel- 
come) often are adaptable for use on the 
“Questions and Answers” pages. 


PERFORATIONS. New readers may have no- 
ticed that the pages of the magazine are 
perforated, and they may not have under- 
stood why. Perforations were started as an 
experiment, to make it easy to tear out a 
page, put it in the pocket, refer it to some- 
one else. The experiment made such a hit 
with readers that perforations are now a 
permanent feature of the magazine. One 
reader we know about tells us he tears up 
the whole magazine every month, sends 
something to everybody. To him and 





War and World Policy 


ye 
f, 2 The note on war in the May issue [“Notes 
on This & That”] was a very genuine and sincere 
discussion of the problem. Here in Amenica are 
many thousands who have both the conviction that 
war can be stopped and “the imagination” to offer 
a practical approach to the problem—world govern- 
ment. ‘The very words scare many people away. 
To these people the words mean a Utopian dream. 
But to such as Thomas Finletter, W. T. Holliday, 
Carl Van Doren and many others they mean a 
world of law and order, a world of peace. They 
mean using the same principle of federalism that 
the first 13 United States accepted as a solvent to 
their differences. Some nations may not agree to 
the proposition at first but the door can be left 
open for them, just as it was for North Carolina 
and Rhode Island. World government is not an 
easy solution but it is the only practical one. As 
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others like him we say: “Go ahead. ‘Tear 
the magazine to pieces.” 


REPRINTS. In the first sixteen months of 
the magazine's life, we received 288 sepa- 
rate requests asking for 161,000 copies of 
reprints. Article in greatest demand was 
“Bankrupt by Fire” in the issue of last 
November, for which 19 different requests 
for reprints were received. Next was “Co- 
ops and Competition” also in the Novem- 
ber issue, for which 14 requests for reprints 
were received. By special arrangement, the 
magazine furnished 17,000 reprints of “Life 
in 1960,” which appeared last November, 
and more than 20,000 copies of a reprint of 
“How To Do Business Under the Marshall 
Plan.” Reprints of this special feature and 
any other articles are available at the cost 
of reproduction. Drop us a line and we'll 
give you immediate action. 


Cord Meyer Jr. has said, “If there is another war 

it will not be because it was inevitable but because 

too many people thought it was inevitable.” 
Stewart E. Perry, Washington, D. C. 


3 
TA: The possible solution of the world crisis 
#roblem [“Notes on This & That,” May issue] 
which your author has presented, is entirely erro- 
neous. If we were to exchange ideas with the 
Russians, as proposed, we would find those simple- 
minded Americans mentioned turning communistic. 
This would result in a second civil war. Between 
strong-minded Americans and Russians an exchange 
of ideas would create friction, since strong-minded 
individuals have a tendency for desiring to change 
the other person’s ideas. This would lead to an 
international war. I believe the war problem can 
be better solved by each country’s remaining strong 
in its ideology, and exercising a tolerant attitude 
toward the ideologies of other countries. 
Paul V. Gillette, Holland, Mich. 


& 
f; 4% The Marshall Plan is like blackmail—what 
ill happen when we stop the handouts? Did you 
ever hear of “rice Chnistians” in China? People 
have to want things for themselves—you cannot 
force it from the outside. It is silly to blame Russia 
for the mess we're in. She was coddled and babied 
for years and now the honeymoon is over and she 
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doesn’t like it. Why don’t we make living con- 
ditions in this country so superior that other nations 
will demand to be like us? Drew Pearson printed 
true words when he said, “Only the leaders of a 
country want war—not the people.” 

My husband earned $3864 last year and paid an 
income tax of $482 so this country needs another 
war or the added expense of maintaining UMT 
like I need a hole in the head. 

Mrs. H. L. Avans, Montrose, Cal. 
fr, 
€ 4% In your article on war [“Notes on This & 
That,” May issue] you say that the way out is in 
the realm of negotiation. Has not Russia demon- 
strated, clearly, that what they want is to keep us 
negotiating until they can complete their atomic 
bombs and wipe us out? Do you consider walking 
into their trap sane American policy? Will we 
have the opportunity to walk out later? 

Dr. Willford I. King, Chairman 

Committee for Constitutional 

Government, Washington, D.C. 


“o Eisenhower 
’ Lhe 


“2 €@> We used to have a saying that presidential 
elections are won and lost in the country grocery 
stores. Here in these smaller towns of Grass Valley, 
at our dances, our clubs, our talk to people we 
know, opinion is 90 percent for Eisenhower. We 
have the right to draft men to go to war. We 
believe we have the nght to draft Eisenhower for 
President. One thing that shows he has brains 
enough to run the U. S. is his good sense in not 
wanting the job. I would like to start a campaign 
and have everyone who wants Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent to send a card to him direct. I know of a 
“bunch” he would get from both Democrats and 
Republicans. 

Most people I talk to are in favor of universal 
military training and, surprising as it is, most 
mothers with sons would vote for it. 


Jenny Simpson, Grass Valley, Cal. 


Gray Markets and Prices 


3 7 
: 


ave. The toughest problem in a_ two-year-old 
‘wholesale hardware business, such as ours, is ob- 
taining matenal at proper prices. We recently 
placed orders with 14 nail manufacturers. Only 
one of the 14 orders was accepted and that was 
for delivery at mill convenience. Supposedly the 
manufacturers cannot accept orders from new cus- 
tomers until they meet the demands of old cus- 
tomers. This is a commendable reason. We then 
tried to buy nails from some of the old customers. 
They claim their allotments are so meager that 
they cannot meet the demands of their old cus- 
tomers and, therefore, cannot supply new cus- 
tomers. Again we feel that this is a good reason 
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for not selling us nails. However, when we are 
contacted regularly by brokers who offer us nails 
in carload quantities at gray market prices, we feel 
that there is something wrong somewhere along 
the line of distribution. 


Everett Case 
The Case Co., Los Angeles 


(a 

Li » For 25 years I have engaged in the manu- 
Tams of women’s ready-to-wear and hope you will 
accept my comment on your answer to a question 
relative to the price structure [Questions and 
Answers,” May issue]. Old line, conscientious 
manufacturers of women’s garments are in a tight 
squeeze in this inflated price situation. I believe 
that most manufacturers would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to get back on a volume basis instead of a 
high price production scale but just so long as costs 
of fabrics remain at a high peak and the cost of 
labor is correspondingly high this is impossible. I 
believe the fall lines will not be lower, but on the 
contrary will maintain their present status or in- 
crease in price. 


Lee Bolin, Los Angeles 


iY Trade-marks 


ae é > The position of the Patent Office, de- 


clining to advise whether a trade-mark has been 
or may be issued [““T'rade-mark Applications Are 
Piling Up,” April issue], is due to limitations im- 
posed by law. Trade-marks are based essentially on 
common law nghts, and are not derived by virtue of 
any government grant, as in the case of patents. 
Registration certificates confirm the nghts to the 
trade-marks previously established by usage. The 
Patent Office serves primarily as a depository for 
trade-marks used in commerce so that one who 
desires to use a certain mark for his product may, 
by having an examination made of the rosters of 
registered trade-marks, determine whether the pro- 
posed mark has previously been used by another. 
The Patent Office rules on priority nghts only 
when a question arises incidentally to the nght to 
register a trade-mark. 


Harry Sommers 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Newark 


f Bankrupt by Fire 


4 @ r ° 46 ~ ? T 
“E> Your article “Bankrupt by Fire” [November 


1947 issue], which has just come to my attention, 
mentions the losses resulting from fire apart from 
the destruction of physical properties, such as loss 
of income, extra expenses, etc. These are insurable 
risks and are recommended for coverage by brokers 
such as ourselves, particularly the potential loss of 
income. Attention was also called to the possi- 
bility of a damage suit as a result of the fire spread- 
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ing to the property of others. This is definitely a 
hazard that should be insured against just as in- 
surance is acquired to cover possible suits for per- 
sonal injuries. ‘The purpose of your article was 
undoubtedly to impress the public with the need of 
avoiding fires, which in most cases result from care- 
lessness. However, I believe that in fairness to the 
insurance industry a more accurate presentation 
could have been made of the protection available. 


J. R. Dalziel 
Power and Dalziel, Insurance 
San Francisco 


I iy Educational Films 
at 


a: The article “Trouble in Educational Films” 
“Apri issue] is subject to misinterpretation, espe- 
cially by the layman. ‘The content deals almost 
exclusively with the negative aspects of the field. 
It is true that the demand for educational films 1s 
not nearly as great as it should be and that pro- 
ducers are experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
market for films. It is also true that apathy and 
inadequate school facilities and budgets are largely 
responsible. However, the situation is so greatly 
improved that the story is one of progress and not 
of despair. One of the best indications of progress 
was evidenced at our Atlantic City conference in 
February. A few years ago only a score or so 
directors of audio-visual instruction attended. Sev- 
eral hundred attended this year. ‘This reflects 
rapidly growing interest of educators and of laymen 
who constitute the boards of education which 
appropriate the funds for audio-visual programs. 


Vernon Dameron, Exec. Secretary 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction 
National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 
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te It strikes me that your article “Trouble in 
Educational Films’’ measures the distance between 
the goals reached and the ideal toward which we 
are striving. It is true that there is quite a gap 
here. What the article does not do is to measure 
the distance we have already traveled. When we 
look back over the past ten years we have reason 
to be optimistic. 

Mark A. May, Director 

Institute of Human Relations 

Yale University, New Haven 


fr", Company Cars 


ae e: Yourvarticle “Company Cars: Costs’”’ [April 
issue] was a most timely item. It might be a help 
to analyze the cost of “executive help” in the same 
manner. For three years I have been making such 
surveys for business firms, with the idea of placing 
people in their proper niches or else eliminating 
them. Most firms are burdened with too much 
“brass.” Our armed services are swelled to the 
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gt In your March issue [“ 


@~*©* Being in the rabbit meat business, 





bursting point with overhead staffs and staff officers 
with ideas which are excellent on paper but which 
are as impractical as teaching a cow to fly an air- 
plane. What is true in government is likewise 
true in business whether that business employs 25 
or 2500 people. 


H. B. Ausdemoore 
Business Analyst and Consultant 


El Paso, Tex. 


f: College Financing 
St: Mr. C. Robert Million’s suggestion for 


financing college education through insurance 
[“‘Letters,”” May issue] is an excellent idea though 
not a new one. Each year seniors at Lehigh 
University pledge voluntary 20-year endowment 
policies in the amount of $250 payable to the 
university as their so-called class gift. ‘The program 
is yet to receive unanimous support but at least it 
is a step in Mr. Maillion’s direction. 

H. Clinton Noble 

Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co. 

East Hartford, Conn. 


Building Materials 


The Latest in Build- 
“ie Materials” ] you gave the cost of a masonry 
wall as $2.50 to $3 a square foot. Upon inquiry 
we learn that these figures were based on a com- 
plete wall, including insulation, plaster, window sill, 
etc. Since it is the standard practice to consider a 
masonry wall as masonry only, your figures were 
misleading. Masonry walls can be built even at 
today’s high cost of labor for as low as 40 cents a 
A 12-inch brick wall would cost $1.30 
a square foot. I am sure you don’t want to mis- 
lead any of us about building costs. ‘They are high 
enough without a misleading price being spread to 
the public. 


square foot. 


D. R. Lynde, Vice President 
Cinder Concrete Products, Inc. 
Denver 


f Meat Shortage 


Per ¢ %, 
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I was 
interested in your article in the April issue about 
the meat shortage. We who are working seven 
days a week trying to raise as fine a meat as ever 
graced any table, and then trying to find a market 
for it, are bewildered when Uncle Sam says, raise 
more rabbits, and then find so many localities 
where there is little demand for rabbit meat. Our 
associations tell us that it is all a matter of edu- 
cating the people. ‘Therefore I suggest a wnte-up 
on domestic rabbit meat and how it can relieve 
the meat shortage. 


Elbert R. Grant 
Grant’s Rabbitry, Antrim, N. H. 
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UNIONS: WATCH YOUR STEP 
AGE, BARGAINING some years ago was a limited local 
W procedure directed toward making the individual employer 
divvy up the profits more equitably with the workers. It was two- 
sided and simple. ‘The public was not much involved. 
But wage bargaining now is on a wholesale national scale. Big 
unions deal with big integrated industries and make a nation-wide 
settlement. Smaller unions pick out a few key companies, and then 


































maneuver to make these settlements into a national pattern. ‘Thus 
union wages, in one way or another, are becoming standardized 
within lines. 

The unions are akin to monopolies. The law says they are 
not to be so treated, but the fact is that in many fields they 
control the supply of labor. With labor scarce as it is today they 
come closer to dictating wages than employing companies do. 

Union leaders have become giants within the economy, and the 
giants can usually whip the company managements. 

And what do the companies do? ‘They do not pay wage raises out 
of profits. In most cases they can not. Instead, they merely act as 
intermediaries and pass the costs along to the consuming public by 
adding to prices. ‘he unions talk of paying wage raises out of profits, 
but they do not believe their own talk. ‘They expect the employer to 
raise his prices. 

Thus we face the spectacle of monopolistic giants, pressuring 
companies, which in turn pressure the public on prices. The 
unions prescribe, and the public pays. 

l'veryone admits that workers are entitled to pay raises that recog- 


nize the cost of living, and that profits should be shared with labor 


1g, 
in one way or another, and that wages should rise as productivity rises. 
But in many cases the unions have let their demands run far ahead— 
especially ahead of profits and productivity. ‘hey have abused their 
privileges—and the public. 

Wage controls are obnoxious to most people, yet many ele- 
ments of the public are beginning to wonder whether such 
controls are not necessary, as protection against the imposition 
of monopolistic labor. Or they wonder why unions should 


not be treated as trusts. 


Millions of people, normally sympathetic to labor, are getting 
price-mad. ‘They are turning against the union practices that result 
in price boosting. It is high time for unions to recognize more clearly 
their economic responsibilities to the public, 


and to watch their step. Wi 








| editors have a dual aim in present- 
ing Kiplinger Magazine to you. One aim 
is to give you an understanding view of to- 
morrow’s problems. The other is to give 
you practical help with today’s problems. 

And our idea is to do this job in a little 
space ... without padding, and without be- 





ing technical or stodgy ... to save you time 


. R and trouble. 
egsEsE That’s why we keep adding new features 


and compact departments such as The 
Months Ahead, Around the Country and 
Questions and Answers. 

One such department is Write For ...a 
condensed listing of available pamphlets, re- 
ports and studies of interest to the business- 
man. 

Take advantage of this new feature. Run 
down the listings, then write for the publica- 
tions you want—directly to the sponsor or 
publisher. And if you know of a pamphlet or 





report which other businessmen may want 


to read, let us know and we will list it. 


iS LABOR A PUBLIC UTILITY? 
Taft-Hartley Law One Year Later 


CIVILIAN VS. MILITARY NEEDS 
MECHANICAL GARDENING HITS THE SUBURBS 
HOW NEW ENGLAND IS DOING 
SHOES: OUTLOOK ON PRICE AND STYLE 
THE U. S. AS BRITAIN’S SUCCESSOR 


SAFEGUARD YOUR RECORDS 
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